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The Cité Universitaire of the 
University of Paris 
By AUGUSTE V. DESCLOS 


FEW weeks ago, the leading papers of the principal 

countries related for their readers the dedicating cere- 

mony of the International House built by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller for the Cité Universitaire of the University of 
Paris. 

No doubt the occasion was interesting. Once more the 
attention of this petty world was called to the grand manner 
in which the great benefactor devotes his wealth to the serv- 
ice of his fellow men. 

It may be, however, that the public, admiring the munifi- 
cence of the gift, did not realize the opportunity to which 
it is due, the wisdom that prompted it, the hopes it awakens. 

If Mr. Rockefeller elected to build the house in Paris, it 
was because Paris offered the most fertile field for the real- 
ization of the idea to which he has become so firmly attached 
—the development of peace among men through the educa- 
tional action of bringing together the young people of dif- 
) ferent nations in some common effort; because that same 
idea had already actuated a few Frenchmen of vision, had 
f brought about the transformation of the University system 
of France, had set up in the greatest center of learning of 
the country, and perhaps of the world, a machinery that 
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needed only his contribution to be as perfect as one could 
make it. 

Since the French Revolution, the French universities had 
become entirely non-residential. The University of Paris, par- 
ticularly, the Mater Universitatum of the Middle Ages on 
the model of which so many others, Oxford and Cambridge 
for instance, had framed their organization, had closed and 
lost all its famous colleges. It had confined itself to the 
great task of research and teaching in which it had found a 
new and splendid life, but had left its students to fend for 
themselves as best they might. They lived with families, 
their own or those with whom they stayed as paying guests, 
or in the numerous small hotels of the Latin Quarter that 
catered to their wants. It was a picturesque life; the fame 
of its colored Bohemianism has reached far and wide. 

It could not survive the war. The incomes of the middle 
classes to which the great majority of the students belonged, 
had suffered greatly, while the index of the cost of living 
had risen from 100 in 1914 to 356 in 1919 and 569 in 1925, 
with the result that the monthly expenditure of a student 
rose from roughly 200 francs in 1914 to 800 francs in 1920 
and 1,200 francs in 1925. The war had also caused a com- 
plete stoppage of all building operations, even the work nec- 
essary to maintain the houses in good repair. Moreover, a 
very large number of people from the war area had taken 
refuge in Paris, crowding into the hotels and “‘pensions’’ left 
vacant by the student population fighting at the front. As 
a consequence, the students found themselves at the end of 
the war without the means of living and without a stone on 
which to lay their heads. 

Yet, owing to the slackening down or interruption of 
studies during that drear period, a number of young people 
were desirous of making up for lost time and taking their 
degrees. Meanwhile, a multitude of students from all over 
the world who would formerly have gone to Germany now 
began to flock to Paris, which became once more the universal 
center it had been during the Middle Ages. 
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The Cité Universitaire 7 


The figures of the students registered at the University 
from the beginning of the century will show this clearly: 
The number of students, which had risen from 30,370 in 
1901 to 41,109 in 1913, fell to 29,880 in 1920, and rose 
again to 50,366 in 1923. 

The poverty and overcrowding of this mass of students 
was exactly similar to that prevailing in Paris seven cen- 
turies earlier, and the situation was relieved in almost ex- 
actly the same way. Just as Robert de Sorbon had bought 
a house in 1257 to house 16 poor students of the University 
and thus started the creation of the Colleges, so, in 1920, a 
man known for his benefactions as well as for his business 
ability, M. Deutsh de la Meurthe, offered the Rector of the 
University 10,000,000 francs to build a place of residence 
where 350 poor students might find cheap and healthy lodging 
with good food. 

The movement thus launched with a benevolent object 
was almost at once extended in a new and higher direction. 
The Rector reported the offer to the Minister of Education, 
Senator Honnorat, who seized upon it as the means of carry- 
ing out a plan long in his mind to bring about a fruitful con- 
tact between the students of different nationalities attending 
the University. “A home for 300 French students,” said the 
Minister, ‘“‘what an admirable idea! Homes for 3,000 stu- 
dents of all nationalities, that would be better still.” 

And straightway he started negotiations between the city 
of Paris and the state, to secure a site for the buildings. The 
fortifications that had been erected in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, having become obsolete, were being pulled 
down. It was on their site that M. Honnorat, after pro- 
tracted discussions, succeeded in persuading the city of Paris 
to sell to the state, which donated it to the University, a 
tract of land of 23 acres in an excellent position. It is on 
high ground near one of the finest parks of Paris. The area 
was subsequently extended, as the plan developed, into a 
campus of more than 100 acres. 

While the first house, named after the founder, M. Deutsch 
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de la Meurthe, and his wife, was being built, Senator Hon- 
norat, who was no longer a Minister, the Cabinet to which 
he belonged having fallen, began casting around to find the 
necessary funds to carry out his project. 

The first to respond to his call was M. Philippe Roy, the 
Canadian Minister to Paris, who wished to find suitable ac- 
commodations for his young countrymen studying in Paris. 
He set out for Canada and with the help of Mr. J. M. Wilson 
he quickly succeeded in collecting the money needed, so that, 
before the first house was completed, a dormitory for 45 
Canadians had been begun. The Deutsch de la Meurthe 
Foundation was dedicated in July 1935, the Canadian House 
in October 1926. 

The movement thus launched developed regularly. With 
untiring faith and energy Senator Honnorat went from 
country to country, soliciting all those who he thought might 
be persuaded to contribute to the work of bringing together 
the student population of the world. Governments, public 
and private bodies, men of all classes and conditions responded 
to his appeal, and in less than ten years’ time 19 different 
hostels accommodating a total of some 2,500 students, men 
and women, were built and opened. There are to date in 
the University City of Paris the following foundations: 

The Deutsch de la Meurthe Foundation 

The Home of the Canadian students 

The Belgian House 

The House of the Argentine students 

The dormitory of the National Agricultural College 

The Japanese College 

The Indo-Chinese House 

The United States House 

The House of the Armenian Students 

The Swedish House 

The Danish House 

The Greek Foundation 

The House of Cuba 

The House of the Provinces of France 
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The Swiss Foundation 

The Spanish College 

The Dutch College 

The Franco-British College 

The Foundation of Monaco 

This list is by no means closed, and before the work is 
finished there is every prospect that a number of other coun- 
tries will have their houses of residents on the campus where 
so many nations are already represented. 

From the administrative point of view, all the foundations 
are autonomous, each one being provided with a governing 
body or board of trustees which, under the supervision of 
the Council of the University, administers the interests of the 
foundation. The buildings, the site, the grounds, are the 
property of the University, which holds them in trust for the 
purpose to which they are dedicated; this insures that the 
foundations shall be free of taxation, an advantage by no 
means to be despised. 

Some are already endowed, but the majority have to rely 
for their support on the fees paid by the students, which 
average about 250 francs per month. In one important re- 
spect, the foundations differ from the college hostels and 
dormitories of the British and American Universities: with 
the exception of breakfast, they do not provide for the meals 
of their residents. 

In order to prevent the segregation of students by na- 
tionalities and to facilitate contacts between them in their 
several dormitories, it was decided from the very outset that 
the foundations would be considered as different parts of one 
big unit—the Cité Universitaire—and that a central building, 
a Student Union, should be provided, where they could find 
all the amenities necessary for a pleasant life in common and 
where they could take their meals together. For some time 
this was taken care of in a temporary structure, but after a 
while Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., realizing the opportunity, 
stepped in and built in the midst of all the foundations his 
International House which supplies on a most magnificent 
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scale the wants of the students. In its lounges, common rooms, 
theater, cinema, restaurants, café, library, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, and squash courts they find the 
most luxurious club that exists anywhere, while the adjacent 
park, playing fields, tennis courts, etc. furnish similar open 
air advantages. 

Thus, in the short space of ten years, five of which were 
impoverished by the general depression, at the time when 
the hopes that had been raised by the League of Nations have 
wavered and dwindled everywhere, an instrument has been 
created at great cost and with fervent hope for the furtherance 
of the old ideal that Christmas sings: ‘‘In terra Pax Homini- 
bus bonae voluntatis.” 

How will the youth of today respond to the effort of the 
men of good will who have built the Cité Universitaire? 
Youth is proverbially impatient and critical of the action of 
their elders. To what use will they put the splendid machine 
that has been entrusted to them? Will they have the vision, 
the generosity, the courage to which its existence is due, and 
can we trust their wisdom to rise above the hatreds, the envy, 
the brutality which are more and more estranging men and 
classes and nations? Will they realize the possibilities that 
this Cité Universitaire opens for them and, making headway 
against the wave of barbarousness that is sweeping over the 
world, will they unite their young strength, marshall their 
enthusiasm in support of the ideal of civilization and peace 
which has moved to action the creators of the Cité? The 
future is in their hands. 

Meanwhile, we are doing our best to help them. In the 
Franco-British College, for instance, with its population in 
two divisions of 140 women and 80 men, 70 of whom are 
British, 120 French, and 30 of other nationalities, the stu- 
dents are distributed so as to facilitate international contacts. 
Various activities have been organized for music, dramatics, 
the exploration of the historical, literary, artistic aspects and 
riches of Paris and its neighbourhood; sports and games have 
been set going; arrangements have been made for competent 
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tutorial guidance for the individual work of the students as 
well as for work in common. Lectures and debates afford 
more opportunities for the exchange of ideas, while concerts 
and dances help to enliven the house and create new relation- 
ships. 

Perhaps the following little anecdote will show that the 
Franco-British College, though it has only been open six 
months, has already begun to achieve the purpose to which 
it was dedicated. 

There came here last May a young student from Edin- 
burgh, holder of a modest scholarship. He was a classical 
scholar with a good knowledge of French but without any 
interest in other peoples than his own. When he left three 
months later, his stipend expended, he bade farewell to the 
Director. Lingering a little, he blushed and stammered: “I 
cannot tell you how these three months have changed the 
world for me. They have opened my eyes, they have made 
me understand, they have made me appreciate other peoples. 
Will you do me the favor to accept for the college a little 
picture I have in my room. It isn’t worth anything, it’s just 
a reproduction of a Van Gogh, but I like it and I should like 
to leave it to the college in memory of what this has meant 
for me.” 

The little image of an old chair now hangs in the Director’s 
room; it will certainly stay there, an encouragement and a 
reward for the work which won the heart of that young Scot; 
the token of our first triumph, the gauge of worthy achieve- 
ments to come. 
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The Responsibility of Psychiatry 
to the Field of Education* 
By JAMES S. PLANT 


HE responsibility of psychiatry to the field of educa- 

tion is three-fold and gathers each of these parts from 

different aspects of its development over the last genera- 

tion. So simple an analysis is not realistic but seems necessary 
to getting the proper perspective. 


I 


When in 1906 Beers vivified the mental hygiene movement 
I take it that he only crystallized what was already a wide- 
spread—if amorphous—development. It is notable that a 
volume brilliantly written to bring about better treatment for 
patients within hospitals was the springboard for a movement 
that has interested itself almost solely in the problems of per- 
sons previous to hospitalization. Though the term is entirely 
a misnomer, for the moment we will speak of this as “the 
mental hygiene movement” the phrase has very definite con- 
notations for each of us here. This mental hygiene movement 
has progressed almost entirely upon the premise that pre- 
vention is a temporal matter in the sense that mental prob- 
lems become worse as time goes on, and that the earlier you 
get hold of a problem the easier it is of solution. I suspect 
(and will return to this point) that time merely shifts the 
locus of the problem rather than making it “easier’’ or 
“harder.” As you or I grow up we gradually assimilate and 
become affected by the problem-situations of our parents, 
teachers, etc. Indeed this personalization of social stresses 
is one of the most significant events of growth. The fallacy 
of the mental hygiene premise—so far as “prevention” goes 
—appears in even a cursory view of its preoccupations during 


*Read before the New York Psychiatric Society, November 4, 1936. 
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these last thirty years. Our interest developed in the adoles- 
cent, then in the younger child, then in the habits of the infant, 
and then in the “‘sets” of the parents of that infant—-so that 
we are back again at the adult area where we started. I am 
not criticizing this approach. It is necessary and in the field 
of education psychiatry has very wide responsibilities here. 
It is, however, the contribution of a more and more refined 
form of clinical psychiatry and is not really mental hygiene. 

This contribution has unquestionably already been great 
and there is urgent necessity of its being further pushed. All 
children in making the adjustment from home to school, in 
making the adjustment from parent to parent-surrogate, drag 
into this new situation the problems and perplexities of the 
family drama. They become confused and begin in this way 
a dreary course of rebellions and consequent punishment and 
misunderstanding. We have a great deal to do also in as- 
sisting the schools with variously handicapped youngsters— 
post-encephalitics, personality disorders with chorea, emo- 
tional problems in handedness, etc. Yet we would not see 
this whole matter clearly if we did not recognize that this 
simply carries back the problem of straightening up people 
to ever and ever more faint nuances of misconduct and mal- 
adjustment. 

Despite the contribution to the field of education that is 
involved in this clinic development and the fact that it has 
been very largely responsible for impressing upon school 
people the importance of the emotional life of children, we 
must face three fundamental defects that make of it a self- 
limiting affair. The first of these is its implication that 
psychiatry busies itself with the adjustment of problems. It 
emphasizes what is a long standing, traditional medical atti- 
tude—that of “‘cure” in the sense of the wiping out of prob- 
lems. The real problem before us, however, is not the adjust- 
ment of problems so much as it is that people learn to adjust 
to problems—to having problems. 

The second difficulty is implicit in the first and derives from 
the dependence which this clinic movement has had upon 
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techniques. As long as one is dealing with clinical psychiatry 
rather than mental hygiene, there is search for those technical 
processes that are analogous to the x-ray or electro-cardio- 
graph. The practicing physician today, for instance, is rather 
avidly asking us for “those certain and sure-fire fundamentals 
that mental hygiene can offer.”” I am sorry to say that we 
ourselves are considerably to blame for this attitude. It is a 
natural outcome of the spread of clinical psychiatry into the 
social field. If, perforce, we are fundamentally physicians 
then why haven’t we brought our little black bag of pills and 
other impedimenta ? 

The third difficulty with this approach is that it has never 
coped with the demand made upon it as to extension of serv- 
ice. For instance, in 1923 we had a clinical psychiatric 
service in the Essex County Juvenile Clinic costing $17,000 
a year. During these intervening years this same political 
unit (involving about 1,000,000 people) has increased its 
psychiatric interests and services six-fold. The present struc- 
ture is busier and has more demands upon its time than did 
the original one. I suspect very strongly that if we were to 
double our present facilities they would be busier than we are 
at the present time. Moreover, at least with us, there is not 
the slightest bit of sound evidence that we have been able to 
reduce the budget of any institution interested in maladjust- 
ment. This is by no means a statement of disbelief in the 
importance of this approach. It does mean that from the 
point of view of the prevention of maladjustment the clinic 
movement up to the present time has not been able to bring 
proof of its efficacy. Indeed it is more likely that this vast 
development of clinics has made increased demands in terms 
of specialized services. Perhaps results should be measured 
in terms of happiness (rather than budgets) but if this had 
been a marked contribution it would seem reasonable that 
there would have been at least a slight reduction in the de- 
mands upon the courts, the correctional, or the mental insti- 
tutions. 

In summation, may I then say that this first responsibility 
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of psychiatry—that is, in the field of extended clinical psy- 
chiatry—has been met considerably in terms of (a) empha- 
sizing the emotional factors in the field of education; (b) 
certain alleviations of pressing difficulties within the class- 
room; and (c) emphasizing the great cost of the misfit. One 
says, however, that the method is self-limiting to the extent 
that (a) it is inno sense a preventive development (admittedly 
it may represent the prevention of further difficulty but this 
is not true prevention); (b) there is considerable evidence 
to date that its even very wide extension demands all along 
the line increase rather than decrease in budgets; and (c) 
in terms of “results” we may still be at the place where we 
can say that “insanity is preventable” but we are certainly 
not at the place that we are proving that this statement is 
true. (Obviously excepting certain psychoses following physi- 
cal traumata as in syphilis and alcoholism. ) 


Il 


This clinical approach led to a second development for a 
number of reasons, one of which (I make bold to say) was 
that by 1925 its self-limitations had made themselves pretty 
clear to a number of leaders in both the fields of psychiatry 
and education as they realized that we were never catching the 
case quite early enough. This led to the suspicion that the 
belief in a large time-component in simplicity contained some 
sort of joker in it. Also it appeared that regardless of what 
was done with the child there were certain abnormal person- 
alities in the classroom that produced so unfavorable an at- 
mosphere as to make the efforts with the child of no avail. 
This latter transfer of interest from the abnormality of the 
child to the abnormality of the teacher was obviously still 
just an extension of the attitude and method of clinical psy- 
chiatry. It is still prevention of further difficulty but it is not 
true prevention. In the sense that we have long since ceased 
to ferret out the very earliest manifestations of typhoid fever 
—to occupy ourselves (in a program of true prevention) at 
reservoirs and dairies with those conditions favorable to the 
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propagation of the typhoid bacillus—in that sense still an 
enormous amount of our present interest in the mental atti- 
tudes of teachers is not mental hygiene. In the sense, how- 
ever, that in attacking this same problem we interest our- 
selves in the standards set up for teacher selection, the rigid 
classification of schoolroom experiences, the overweening in- 
terest in symbolic thinking, the consequent belief that aca- 
demic education holds answer to every one of our social 
problems—in the assumption that these things must naturally 
give rise to those stresses which will produce personal mal- 
adjustments—to this extent are we dealing with mental 
hygiene and with what I should like to call true prevention. 
In other words, the problem of prevention shows itself more 
and more clearly as a lateral rather than as a longitudinal af- 
fair. To get a “case” earlier does not mean that it is easier but 
rather that the matters to be straightened up are on a much 
wider social basis. An individual of 45 has, as it were, 
bundled up within his own personality the various attitudes 
and problems of life. He is still, it is true, affected by wife 
and children, by employer and employee, but these problems 
are pretty largely tinged and determined by the attitudes 
which he has already formed. One may at 45 fail to find 
what he is looking for but at least what he is looking for is 
apparently a fairly well intra-personally determined thing. 
If now we were privileged to see this same person when he was 
3 or 4, we would have found the determinants of the later 
picture, but these would appear in the unhappinesses or [ 
triumphs of his father and mother, his pre-school teacher, his 7 
minister, etc. . 
This is not a new view. Psychiatrists to a large extent 


have met it by extending clinical psychiatric service to this 4 


same parent, teacher, or minister. I feel that our group has 7 
been (even at this point in their responsibilities) singularly 7 
blind to the institutional structures and pressures which en- 
courage (or indeed, make necessary) these peculiarities. It is ~ 
due to this fundamental barrenness in our approach that the 7 
truer developments in mental hygiene have to a large extent | 
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been in extra-medical hands. The question of curriculum, of 
freedom from academic pressure, of such changes in the 
pressure of the social milieu as shall considerably lessen the 
chances of maladjustment—these have been largely dealt with 
by persons outside of our group. 

One asks then what our responsibility at this second point 
of contact is. Are we forever to be more and more attenu- 
ated clinical psychiatrists and as such do we have anything 
to offer to this problem in the field of education, or are we 
indeed ourselves to become sociologists (educators) and in 
this way contribute to the problem of prevention? 

Concerning this, two things are to be said: 

First, clinical psychiatry should constantly be feeding to 
the educator the results of its findings. This it does through 
what might be called the method of the casual breakdown. 
The casual breakdown is that individual who now for the 
first time (or practically the first time) is showing some sort 
of break with the social situation. Thus the occasional truant 
is an excellent example of the casual breakdown. A boy who 
first steals belongs in this group. The child who has been 
going to Sunday School and who now stops going is a casual 
breakdown. The drama of this break lights up the person- 
social institution equation. When a boy first plays hookey 
he can tell you what he was looking for in school, what he 
didn’t get—he can tell you why he played hookey. The boy who 
has played hookey 100 times cannot tell you this (except that 
even then he can often very nicely go back to his first truancy). 
One may illustrate the casual breakdown in pointing out one 
of the fallacies in William Healy’s profound work. Healy 
very early found (just as the rest of us do) that the child 
could almost invariably remember the first time that he stole. 
Children who have taken hundreds of dollars can often 
readily, and apparently accurately, describe minutely the time 
that the first nickel was taken. Healy has falsely assumed 
that the clarity of the causation for this first affair indicates 
that it is the causation of all subsequent affairs. 

I believe that this is wrong and that the truer picture is 
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that the first stealing constitutes a casual breakdown in which 
the drama of the break with the social institution or social 
demand is keen enough to mean that the individual sees the 
situation with a clarity which does not occur in repetition. 
The method of the casual breakdown involves the employ- 
ment of the clinical psychiatric technique at those points early 
enough in the break to throw dramatic interest upon the break 
at the same time that the point is not chosen so early that the 
youngster fails to recognize that a problem exists. (Adler 
and others have pointed out the difficulty in working with 
individuals who do not feel the presence of a problem. We 
also have the evidence of the vapid nature of the results of 
questionnaire methods. These are all indications of the need 
of a break in order to get information. ) 

The responsibility of the psychiatrist to the field of educa- 
tion is that through his work with the early truants and then 
through his work with those who are first showing rebellion 
(not so bad as truancy yet) he shall feed to the educator a 
constant stream of material surrounding the question, “What 
was the child looking for?” This question may be put simi- 
larly as, ‘“What does the school mean to the child?” Or, “To 
the total personality picture, what does the institution of edu- 
cation contribute?” Or, “What of that for which the child was 
looking has the schoolroom or the curriculum or the cranki- 
ness of the teacher failed to provide?” 

In other words, the mental hygiene program in the school 
will only be sound at that time that it makes its progress on 
the basis of what the school experience should provide to the 
personality. The responsibility of psychiatry is that it should 
provide through the data which it gets from the casual break- 
down an ever increasing amount of material as to “what the 
personality was looking for.” (Many of you will say that 
the casual breakdown—because of the drama of the situation 
—doesn’t tell you what the school didn’t provide to him but 
only what he in the heat of the moment thought that it didn’t 
provide. It is for this reason that clinical psychiatry must 
move over more toward the least acute socio-personality crises, 
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that it must employ a large number of cases, and that it must 
use the data as hunch material for experimental changes in the 
institutional structure—changes which are to be watched for 
increasing or decreasing amounts of maladjustments. ) 

The second comment introduces what I think of as psy- 
chiatry’s third responsibility—the need not so much that we 
become sociologists (educators) as that we become acutely 
aware of the problems and preoccupations of the sociologist. 
The situation here is one in which the individual data coming 
from the practice of a very refined sort of clinical psychiatry 
is coming face to face with and is being intermeshed with 
what one might call sociological data from the institutions in 
which the individual finds himself. These data are of no 
import unless we assume (1) that individuals find themselves 
blocked, thwarted, and molded by social institutions, and (2) 
that institutional structures are subject to conscious change. 

For example: <A child comes into the world prepared to 
eat continuously. In fact one suspects that the process of 
feeding has been an uninterrupted, even affair during the 
period of gestation. Social demands first of all place upon 
this individual the need of waiting two hours for food, then 
of waiting several more hours, then of washing behind his 
ears and cleaning his finger nails before he can get it, and 
finally of giving a certain amount of work before this at- 
tainment. The psychological process here is that if de- 
mand is not immediately met, emotion develops and this 
emotion is then translated into terms of appetite or hunger. 
Hunger we allow to be expressed in yelling and kicking at 
first but slowly train to be expressed in terms of politeness 
and propriety and finally in terms of energy given to society. 

Going back to our two assumptions we say not only that the 
person’s behavior is molded by these social demands and 
indeed that every sort of productive enterprise and also every 
form of neurotic escape comes out of this simple social de- 
mand, but also that it would be relatively a fairly simple mat- 
ter to set up a social plan of eating six times a day or of de- 
ciding that certain classes of individuals did not need to work 
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for their food. In other words, we now approach in this 
third responsibility the need for the construction of an indi- 
vidual-social balance between the needs of the personality 
and those of the institutional structure. 


III 


In outlining psychiatry’s third responsibility to the field of 
education, may I for just a moment make a brief and gro- 
tesquely simple analysis of the history of the theories of learn- 
ing—of the process of assimilating the cultural pattern? Most 
of us in this room were brought up under a process of teach- 
ing based upon a monistic philosophy—the assumption that 
there was such homogeneity in God’s world that all that was 
needed in order to learn something was that one be exposed 
to it. If we were told that two times two equalled four there 
could be no question that we would learn it. Two times two 
has never been anything but four and is so inherent in human 
experience that it must be understood by everybody. As this 
idea ran into difficulty, education developed interest in how 
people learn rather than in what they learn. This led to the 
search for and statement of the laws of learning. These laws, 
simply put, are those of repetition, of interest, and of the 
simultaneous use of more than one sensory approach. Teach- 
ers today know these laws of learning as well as (I suspect 
in many instances much better than) they know the Lord’s 
prayer. They don’t know, I believe, that these laws were 
worked out on guinea pigs. 

Beginning earlier but not coming into bloom until later 
came the theories of the so-called Progressive Education 
group. I am referring not only to John Dewey’s contribu- 
tion—and to that of Colonel Parker and others ahead of 
him—but also to various other groups and persons who have 
been preaching the same philosophy. What this amounts to 
is the warning to the field of education that the laws of 
learning are not adequate to the problem. After all, says 
Progressive Education, we develop in readinesses as we go 
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through life and when we are ready to learn something we 
will learn it. It is rather futile to try to teach a child before 
he is ready to learn. It is similarly grotesque to think that a 
child can be kept from learning something once he is ready 
to learn it. This whole view is, of course, the analogue of 
the work with which some of you here this evening have so 
brilliantly associated yourselves in the field of reflex behavior. 
We believe that an animal cannot really be taught to 
walk until myelinization of the proper tracts has occurred. 
We are similarly pretty sure that somehow or other, for 
reasons which we cannot in any way understand, that the 
person must walk when that myelinization has occurred. 

It is my purpose this evening, in speaking on the point of 
the third responsibility which psychiatry has to the field of 
education to question each of these three former views as 
to how the personality assimilates the cultural pattern. For 
the moment I should like to use the term “envelope” which 
is one that Pieron uses, to describe a sort of mechanism which 
lies at the periphery of the personality. This envelope oper- 
ates as an osmotic membrane. All psychologists have said in 
one way or another that “we perceive that to which we choose 
to attend” (Pillsbury). And it is this envelope which shows 
to the external world the internal choices. 

May I employ an analogy which Professor Lynd uses? Let 
us think of the individual as the city of New York. The older 
educational theory believed that there is such a monistic rela- 
tionship between New York and Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., 
that there never come into New York harbor any cargoes 
that cannot be landed. Any cargo appearing in the bay will 
be accepted, assimilated, usefully employed. ‘Thorndyke’s 
work admitted that there are many piers around New York 
that are never ready for such and such a boat. Thorndyke 
proved to a willing group of teachers that if you only jam 
these boats in, somehow or other you can force these piers to 
fit the configuration of the boat—somehow the cargo can be 
landed and used. 

Then the Progressive Education people claimed that this 
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procedure only apparently succeeds and that the damage done 
to the piers in trying to land the boat is more or less irrepar- 
able and certainly inefficient. Progressive Education with a 
sublime but blind faith in the general goodness of all things 
has assured itself that if the boats come up the river and are 
but willing to wait long enough, sooner or later New York 
will build out of its own needs the sort of pier that demands 
their cargo. Progressive Education is a sort of polite and 
yet subtle lying-in-wait upon the pupil—to pounce upon him 
at the correct moment. My thesis this evening is that the 
piers of the city of New York or Pieron’s envelope or Lewin’s 
valances are determined by the internal life of the city, and 
that this means that there are enormous quantities of material 
coming up the river every day that cannot be landed and can 
never be landed for any particular individual. 

If this envelope is an osmotic membrane its readiness to 
assimilate material is based upon three dynamic, flowing proc- 
esses: (1) The progressively ripening internal needs of the 
individual. These needs may be thought of as arising from 
the various dynamic components of the organism as its ar- 
rives in the world. (2) The extent to which previous expe- 
riences (‘‘cargoes”) and their implications have changed these 
needs. That is, there is a minute-to-minute and day-to-day 
alteration of the envelope (“piers”) on the basis of the ex- 
tent to which any one need has or has not been met by previ- 
ous experiences. (3) The interrelationship of any one need 
or problem with any other problem on the basis of the extent 
to which these problems have respectively been developed up 
to the present moment. For instance, the problem of “‘be- 
longingness” in relation to the experiences answering that 
need changes from day to day. But also this need for “‘be- 
longingness”’ and its satisfaction is closely related to the extent 
to which the problem of certain quittances with authority 
have been answered or not answered at the present moment. 
That is, the extent to which I use love (‘‘belongingness”’) to 
give my child security is one problem; the extent to which I 
use it to get things done, to compel obedience is another ever 
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changing and developing problem; each of these affects the 
other’s development at any given moment. 

To return now to the third responsibility of psychiatry. 
There is need in the field of education to set up some such sort 
of outline as I shall attempt to describe. Column I to a very 
large extent is psychiatric responsibility. It measures out of 
our clinical data those things for which the personality is 
looking. A better term is that it covers those problems which 
the personality has. Very important, it covers what—in terms 
of the needs or problems of the personality—the institution 
means to the child. Column II would very largely come from 
sociology and of course, for our specific task this evening, it 
would come from the field of education itself. It states the 
various things presented within that field which in one way 
or another affect Column I, or might affect it. The whole 
thing is a series of operational concepts. It definitely accepts 
the psycho-analytic assumption that each one of us sees the 
world and its people only in terms of the extent to which we 
have solved certain problems. Certainly Freud—and indeed 
earlier Charcot—saw clearly that the whole educational proc- 
ess is based upon wrong premises. The analysts on the other 
hand have quite failed to recognize two things: (1) They 
have not accepted that this process obtains for all human ad- 
justments (contenting themselves rather with a simplification 
of one or two supposedly major problems). (2) They have 
assumed that early in life certain problems pose themselves 
and that the process of life is one of the solutions of these 
problems. They have, also, accepted time as an important 
factor in complexity. What I am talking about this evening 
is a series of operational concepts involving problems which 
are never solved. I am quite sure that we look for some 
kind of even balance between ourselves and our environment 
so far as security, so far as status, so far as authority, so 
far as some 16 or 17 other matters go, all the way up to 
when we die. Our “piers” are constantly changing. I come 
back to the earlier statement that life is not so much the 
matter of the adjustment of problems but one of the adjust- 
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ments to having problems. Life is not so much the attain- 
ment of security, for instance, as it is the realization that 
we are always searching for security. Each day brings new 
constellations but these represent rather transfers of tensions 
than anything which might be termed as “easier” or “harder” 
problems. 


Which is all that I have to say. The responsibility of 
psychiatry to the field of education seems to me to open vistas 
which are of the deepest significance despite the fact that we 
psychiatrists have in large measure been blind to them. We 
have: 

First, the responsibility of correcting such emotional devia- 
tions and of weeding out such misfits and of producing such 
classroom changes as will facilitate the happiness and emo- 
tional adjustment of pupils who are sent to us because of 
difficulty. This is nothing at all but a sort of attenuated state 
hospital psychiatry. It has gone to many very helpful and 
important developments. It nevertheless remains clinical 
psychiatry. 

Second, the responsibility of using what the child tells us 
about the break between himself and the institution as a 
means of finding out what the institution of education means to 
the child. This knowledge will be used by educators to bring 
about such changes in the institutional structure as will pro- 
duce less emotional stress and maladjustment in children. The 
child-centered school is only an empty name until the casual 
breakdown (as defined in this paper) painfully but accurately 
begins to tell us what the school actually means to the child. 
The problem child only dramatizes the problems of the child 
—he, and he alone, really tests the validity of the educator’s 
polished theory as to what the school structure means to the 
pupil. This leads right back to the questions of the per- 
sonality of the teacher (the selection of the teacher), class- 
room procedure, regimentation of groups, the balance between 
symbolic (word-centered) and concrete (experience-centered ) 
education, etc. This is mental hygiene (that is, the manipula- 
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tion of social pressures to the end of conforming them to , 
human emotional needs is mental hygiene) and cannot realistic- 
ally progress without the sincere held of psychiatric knowl- 
edge gained from the casual breakdown, though probably the 
actual steps in a mental hygiene program will remain in the 
future what they are today—largely in the hands of non-medi- 
cal people. 

Third, the responsibility of teaching to the world what 
the process of learning is. That is, from what we know of 
the evolving emotional problems of persons and from our 
growing certainty that for each individual the world is seen 
at any moment only in the light of these same problems, it is 
our responsibility to show that a child can learn only what 
he can afford to learn. We can no longer talk about what the 
school is but rather what it means. We can no longer theorize 
as to what it means to the child but rather must recognize that 
for each child its meaning changes from day to day as the 
configurations of the child’s emotional problems change. A 
moment’s thought shows the extent to which this revolution- 
izes the whole theory of the transmission of culture. It, to 
a large extent, takes the emphasis away from the subject 
matter. It also turns its back upon the reflex-hierarchy pro- 
gram of the progressive education group, to boldly venture 
into the field that asks three questions: (a) What are the 
fundamental emotional needs and desires of children, what 
are the 18 or 20 fundamental problems in human relationship 
which in ever changing shape constantly modify their social 
adjustments? (b) In what way do the social institutions 
and their changes manage from minute to minute to transi- 
torily fulfill or fail to fulfill these needs. (c) What on this 
basis is the child at this moment ready to learn—to get out of 
life? 

The psychiatrist suspects that this is an important consider- 
ation in the field of the basic and early “‘academic” subjects— 
that the child’s progress in arithmetic and reading is depend- 
ent upon the human relationship problems which he is work- 
ing out with his teacher and fellow pupils. The psychiatrist 
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knows that this is the all-important consideration in the child’s 
principal field of learning in school—his assimilation of the 
culture, his acquaintance with the problems of group living 
and control, his growing appreciation of the rdle which he is 
to play in his adjustment to and with his fellow man. 

Teaching thus becomes very largely a matter of attempting 
to learn what are the emotional problems (and their degree 
of solution) of each child. I strongly suspect that when a 
child can afford to perceive something he cannot easily be 
kept from learning it. This means that psychiatry’s third 
responsibility is that of demonstrating to the teacher that 
school progress is a matter of pupil progress rather than 
curriculum progress. The subjects the teacher teaches are 
really her pupils. 

The fundamental question is as to whether education is to 
remain a process based upon the belief that culture is trans- 
mitted through teaching or is to be demonstrated by us to 
be a process based upon the recognition that culture is trans- 
lated by the personality in terms of its own problems. 

I cannot think of a single important social problem which 
is not dependent upon the answer to this last question. 
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The Implications of Radio as a Social 
and Educational Phenomenon” 
By HOWARD W. ODUM 


ERHAPS we may best approach the discussion of the 
p implications of radio as a social and educational phe- 

nomenon through a series of assumptions. I should like 
to believe that these assumptions are self-evident truths, so 
that they may constitute a sort of premise from which to pro- 
ceed to tentative conclusions. 

The first series of assumptions will center around the nature 
of our assignment and the definitive areas and meanings of 
our concepts. And here at once the basic assumption is that 
major issues are at stake and that these social and educa- 
tional implications must be searched out and faced more real- 
istically than we have as yet succeeded in doing; but that full 
meanings must somehow be realized through a more effec- 
tive bridging of the chasm between research and reality in 
which the social sciences and the physical sciences, scholar- 
ship and educational statesmanship must join hands. It is the 
purpose of this paper, therefore, not to inquire into special- 
ized aspects of radio phenomena such as its political uses or 
its technical methodologies in the field of education, but to 
present the broader social and educational implications in the 
light of fundamental principles, institutions, and strategy. 

The second series of assumptions will focus upon certain 
very realistic problems of modern civilization and of Ameri- 
can culture in particular, as testing grounds for the new 
technicways of broadcasting. We must ask, for instance, in 
relation to present-day social tensions, confusion, dilemma, 
or in relation to the promise of social progress and welfare, 
what is radio good for? What can it do for society? What 
is it likely to do to the American scene? 


*Read before the First National Conference on Educationa] Broadcasting, 
Washington, D. C., on December 11, 1936. This paper will be published by the 
University of Chicago Press as part of the proceedings of the conference. 
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The other two series of assumptions will relate to certain 
question marks of promise and dilemma in the ever broaden- 
ing reach of radio and its application to education as a major 
function of society. 


I 


First, we seek to find the implications of radio in the spirit 
of a favorite question of the dynamic Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings, namely, ‘‘What else will happen or is likely to happen?” 
This question, he thought, was the most important that any 
student of society could ask, and it was the chief teachings 
of applied social science. War? What else will happen? 
Prohibition? What else is likely to happen? Multiple social 
legislation? What else? New Deal? What else? Tech- 
nology? What else? 

The search for this sort of implication appears to be more 
important today than ever in much of our science and tech- 
nology, as well as in governmental and educational trends 
and procedures. In the case of radio and radio broadcasting 
there are both the positive and negative aspects. What else 
will happen if there is the fullest possible realization of this 
greatest communication phenomenon since printing? What 
else is likely to happen if, on the contrary, it transcends our 
folkways and mores, values and ideals, standards and culture- 
quality merely as mechanic technicways, multiplying stimuli, 
and speeding up the rate of change? Throughout our discus- 
sions there will be a sort of recurring motif in this two-edged 
assumption of the extraordinary power and limitless reach 
of radio as mass servant or master of the people. 

For radio is first of all a phenomenon of science and tech- 
nology. It is not only new and powerful in its own present 
status, but is developing, mutable, both creator and creature 
of physical technology, rich in kinship with all that growing 
family of telephone, telegraph, television, photography, 
multiple controls, potential master of new worlds to con- 
quer. Radio, moreover, is also a great business and com- 
mercial phenomenon, exemplifying the great American tradi- 
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tion of what invested capital, utilizing the discoveries of 
science and the skills of technology, can do for the comfort, 
entertainment, and convenience of the people. Here, of 
course, are fundamental social-economic implications in this 
new super-Americanism. 

Radio becomes a social phenomenon, however, primarily 
when it assumes a major role in psychical communication, 
which is the chief medium of all social processes. It be- 
comes a social phenomenon when its ramifications and 
services extend to that wide range of activities and realistic 
experiences typified by this extraordinary program here today 
and tomorrow: broadcasting as a community enterprise; as 
an educational force; as a technique in classroom, in forum 
and university, on farm and at fireside, in rural and urban 
areas; when it broadcasts music and religion, industry and 
politics, recreation and books, art and speech, advertising and 
propaganda. It becomes a social phenomenon in America 
when more than 50 million folk in the uttermost corners of 
the nation “‘listen in” through more than 25 million sets, and 
when the whole world of English-speaking folk, through per- 
haps 200 million listeners, find thrill and drama in the troubles 
of an abdication of king and emperor. 

Here, as is the case in the realm of the physical, radio 
broadcasting is prominently connected in the family of all 
cultural communications. Indeed, it is already the head of 
the house. Yet, its implications must somehow be predicated 
in relation to the newspaper, the moving picture, the library, 
the school, the theater, literature, and those intangible folk 
movements which challenge the world of culture and of con- 
trol. Typical of the kindred social implications of literature, 
for instance, was the recent Far Western Regional Conference 
in San Francisco, where some three hundred writers discussed 
the modern writer in relation to democracy, fascism, new 
frontiers in literature, civil rights, censorship and suppression, 
labor crises, social backgrounds. And there were seminars 
on the novel, poetry, drama, the screen, and the social sciences, 
with representation from sculpture, painting, dance, music, 
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and the stage as channels for the dissemination of social con- 
cepts in cooperation with writers. The social implications 
of radio are, therefore, closely interwoven with all these arts 
and arrangements that ‘‘must search themselves in relation 
to the social scene.” 

Thus the social implications of radio are to be interpreted 
in relation to all of these social arrangements and agencies 
and forces which go into the making of what we call Society. 
And society, to utilize another Giddings concept, exists as a 
means, not as an end; and the end for which society is the 
means envisages a superior mankind in a richer human society, 
which is constantly ameliorating the lot of mankind, encour- 
aging the student and the artist and the scientist, developing 
personality through freedom, and socializing the whole lot 
of us. What, therefore, will radio do for this great society? 

Furthermore, our social implications, for the present at 
least, assume the concept and achievement of social progress. 
Radio is commonly counted as one of the most signal indices 
of progress, both in science and culture. Yet the social im- 
plication must be found in human progress which consists in 
the mastery by society of the physical and technical forces as 
well as the societal. Such progress assumes further a result- 
ing social order and such human-use ends of these physical 
and technical forces as will insure the welfare and continuity 
of the evaluation of human society. It is this implication 
of radio in a redeveloping social order that challenges us now. 

Our social implications, for America, go a step further 
and assume the democratic process in some form or forms. 
This means simply that democracy in contradistinction to 
fascism, or socialism, or communism is the particular social 
order which America has chosen as best designed to conserve, 
develop, strengthen, and give representation, liberty, and 
opportunity continuously to all those basic units which go into 
the making of an American society. And democracy assumes 
a certain homogeneity and common meeting grounds of the 
people. 

This means—and this is a key to the chiefest of all social 
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implications 9f radio as a phenomenon of mass communica- 
tion—that the people after all are the heart of democracy. 
They are not merely shibboleth and symbol, but scientifically, 
organically they are the elemental basis of all democracy. 
Center and symbol of all the nation’s culture and capacity are 
its millions of vibrant folk. More than the mere census count 
of 130 million melting pot, they represent the living, striving, 
creative wealth, reflecting the epic of those “giants in the 
earth’’ whose episodes and conquests are perpetually reminis- 
cent of the exterior appearance and the inner psychological 
realities of the American picture. If that sounds too much 
in the nature of sociological jargon or literary form, what I 
mean is simply that the human wealth of the nation is the 
supreme wealth; that the people are the ones also who ex- 
ploited our lands and forests, moved on to new frontiers to 
conquer, set the patterns for our present discontents; and 
upon them must depend in the future, as in the past, the 
nature of our development. 

Who then are these Americans in the new radio picture? 
What are they doing and which way are they going? What 
are the names and natures of those who pass across the stage, 
a vast multitude, mass and class, from the ends of the earth, 
some planted deep in the soil of the New World, some fallen 
on barren ground, some crowded out by the luxurious growth 


, of unplanned bigness and complexities of modern life? Over 


there in cities they speak forty tongues and know nothing of 
the regions of the national domain. Over here in the vast 


) plains some toil and spin in the heat of the day, some in the 
| back-way places, some on the mountainsides and in the flat- 
» woods, some in the richer soils of limitless land. And in be- 
) tween on highways and byways the millions of folk of village 


and smaller industry cling to the old dreams of opportunity 
for the common man and pray for the prophet of the new 
day. Other thousands move hither and yon, fruits of the 


| new mobility and of the too rich harvests of unplanned achieve- 


ments, homeless wanderers, farm squatters again, national 


» nomad paupers, hitch hikers and freight train riders in multi- 
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tude, mass on mass by wayside, in flop houses, anywhere, every- 
where. Other hundreds of thousands restless and dissatisfied, 
recruited from every class and type, maladjusted in the new 
crisis; and massed round about millions of unemployed, com- 
mon man and intellectual; white and black, Jew and gentile, 
urban and city, with haggard faces and staring eyes, strained 
nerves and flashing tempers, loyalty to life, liberty, and loved 
ones, straining loyalty to law and order. 

And in the shadows of the great American pageant, 
stragglers and clusters of marginal folk, gangsters and 
racketeers, kidnappers and crooks, gunmen and thugs, bank 
robbers and holdup confederates, incredible armies of the 
underworld, organized criminals, leaders and privates, en- 
trepreneurs of a new economic traffic, a new generation of 
specialists, of artists and technicians, luminaries for the Star 
Spangled Banner. And still other dimmer shadows silhouetted 
against a quick changing background, challenging radio and 
all its parts to match speed with speed. 

Yet not all of America is one, nor North, nor South, nor 
East, nor West; nor farm, nor backwoods, nor submarginal 
land and folk. It is not Wall Street, or Fifth Avenue, or 
Lake Shore Drive, or Hollywood, or cotton mill village, or 
mining town, or men in prisons, or Negroes in chains. Amer- 
ica is not all industry; neither all urban nor all rural; not all 
white, not all black; neither young nor old, male nor female. 
Life in the United States is still of, for, and by the people 
who are neither all scoundrels nor saints, neither all morons 
nor geniuses. America is not the same yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. Nor is all of America American; part of it is 
of other lands and people; so yesterday, so today, perhaps 
more so the day after the morrow of economic nationalism. 

But whoever the American people are, whatever they do, 
wherever they be, they appear as never before both creators 
and creatures of the great mass power, the perfect laboratory 
for the limitless reaches of radio. And surely there must 
be not only education for information and instruction, but 
some cultural direction and equilibrium for the impatience 
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and immaturity of intellectual and common man alike: rest- 
less, resistless tides of people, resurging spiritual power of 
youth and race; mass emotions and folk impatience nigh unto 
flood tide. 

Here, then, of, for, and by these people we come to the 
supreme educational implications of radio. For their educa- 
tion has been alike the inspired motivation and despair of 
American leadership. Universal education has been projected 
as both the means and the ends of our American democracy. 
But, in our search for the real educational implications we 
mean more than the mere technical schooling of children and 
youth. We mean more even than the 30 million and more 
people engaged in this greatest of all American industries. 
We mean that education which, to paraphrase Chancellor 
Chase, comprehends all organized attempts to advance human 
life through the finding of new truth and putting at the 
disposal of the people the best ideals which humanity on its 
upward road has evolved. We mean that education which 
society through its long experience of trial and error has 
esteemed most valuable in the avoidance of mistakes and 
tragedies, and in the building of democratic institutions. We 
mean that education which the people are willing to pay for 
and do pay for in the millions and billions of dollars and 
cents, whose budget, if we exclude war, exceeds all other 
expenditures. These expenditures are tokens of educational 
values and educational implications which may be the supreme 
testing grounds for western civilization. 

Educational implications of radio here again are of two 
sorts. The one is found in the phenomenon of educational 
techniques in all these areas and meanings above mentioned. 
I suspect that we do not even dream of their possibilities. 
The other sort of implication, to refer again to Chancellor 
Chase’s discussion of universities as vital agencies of civiliza- 
tion, is found in “the social importance to America of respon- 
sible freedom for the great agencies of education and com- 
munication.” Here, again, the implications of radio as 
indicated even in our experience up to now in America, in 
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Germany, and in Italy have not as yet been adequately in- 
ventoried. 


II 


It is important, however, to project a little further these 
implications of radio as a social and educational phenomenon 
upon the present social scene, in order if possible to see the 
whole picture in terms of present problems and tensions, of 
present confusion and discontent, as well as in terms of the 
long look backward and forward, and in terms of sound 
theory and principles as well as immediate application. We 
may search further for major implications in the following 
assumption of fundamentals. 

First, bigness, complexity, science, technology, speed, and 
change are the new masters, dominating the American pic- 
ture as they have never done before. Masters they are of 
the whole incredible, and as yet uninventoried, sweep and 
drive of the modern age—science, invention, management, 
machines, cities, industry and business, education and gov- 
ernment, communication and world community relations, 
social organization on a scale never yet attempted in the 
history of man. A spectacle of civilization grown immeasur- 
ably big and powerful, yet paradoxically being transformed 
through science and technology into an even smaller and 
smaller universe, and still again being threatened with im- 
potency or self-destruction, constitutes a dramatic picture of 
exciting proportions. For such is one picture that is being 
constantly thrown across the screen to portray the extreme 
movements possible for an American civilization, reaping 
where all history has sown, gathering where have been strewn 
the factors of western life which have given new design to 
all our culture, and flowering into a gigantic struggle be- 
tween the powerful onrush of science and the decay of 
tradition. 


This phenomenon, however, is not new in the history of 
culture, except in its quantitative aspects and in the extent to 
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which technicways transcending the folkways and mores 
accelerate the rate of societal evolution. We are, of course, 
reputed to be, in the Spenglerian sense, at the crest of a cul- 
tural stage soon to descend into senescence and decay, or, in 
the Freudian sense, of a super-artificial as opposed to normal- 
natural culture. The supreme implication must be found in 
the extent to which social inventions and social technology, 
to be applied comprehensively for the first time in the history 
of civilization, can render futile these organic analogies so 
magnificently applied to human culture. 

Implications of radio as a mass instrument for enlighten- 
ment, direction, or control may be explored further in the 
study of the rise and decay of great cultures. As best we can 
search out the facts from the opinions of the great historians, 
there have appeared certain constant factors or forces which 
seem to contribute to disintegration and decay. These have 
been expansion, bigness, artificiality, and stratification on 
the one hand and, on the other, a vast chasm of distance 
between the leaders and specialists and the people together 
with the exploitation of these same people. So, too, chiefest 
among the elements of universality in the emerging of new 
cultures has been the ever resurgence of the common man, 
a phenomenon of the folk mass power as a sort of constant 
in a world of variables. In terms of theory, there might 
appear a sort of axiomatic implication that whenever the 
demands and sweep of artificial society and super-technological 
processes exceed the natural capacity of the people or of a 
living culture to absorb or adjust, and when there are in- 
adequate media of coordination and leadership between the 
upper and lower brackets, crises and maladjustment follow; 
and if the process goes on long enough, disintegration and 
decay. 

There is implied here also a revolutionary assumption as 
important as Sumner’s folkways or some of Malthus’ popula- 
tion premises. It is that in the technological world of today 
the technicways transcend in a large way the folkways and 
supplant the mores in such degrees as to change the tempo of 
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societal evolution and to challenge society to the social utiliza- 
tion of technicways rather than to mastery by them. 

This brings us to what appears to be two major crises and 
problems of the current era, in both of which also appear 
major implications of radio broadcasting. The first of these 
is that the chief dilemma of American society is exactly this 
problem of bigness, speed, artificial society, and super-tech- 
nology which challenge not only the quality of American cul- 
ture, but its very survival. These phenomena are manifest 
not only in the realm of physical science and technology, but 
in the dominant phenomena of cultural standardization, 
stratification, and propaganda, trial-and-error experimenta- 
tion, fascistic and other modes of dictatorship, and by the 
imposition of vested and wistful mores upon the people alike 
by highbrow intelligentsia, lowbrow Ku Klux, and mid-brow 
advertising. 

A second major dilemma is implied in a recent statement 
by President Roosevelt to the effect that those governments 
and government leaders who stray far from the life and inter- 
est of the people are not likely to survive. Here again we 
recapitulate this emphasis upon the folk as a sort of recur- 
ring motif in our discussions. The implication is, of course, 
that governments and institutions exist as a means of con- 
serving, developing, and enriching the life of the people in 
whom reside both ultimate capacities and ultimate sovereignty. 
If we should attempt to state this theoretically, the implica- 
tion would be found somewhere in a conflict between what 
we might call natural society and artificial society. This, of 
course, refers not only to our great cities, our great indus- 
tries, our great machines, our great motivation of technology 
for technology’s sake, as danger points but also to the spon- 
taneity and happiness of the people, to the whole realm of 
biological vitality, the reproduction of the race, psychological 
tensions, and the great mass of implications found in the 
historical doctrines of naturalism, natural rights, natural 
law, and the inherent folk wisdom of the race. 

By way of further illustration, we need not imply the 
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syllogistic conclusion of Freud that modern civilization has 
no chance for survival. I am not sure that I can interpret 
Freud; Chancellor Chase, here, used to be able to do it! 
However, his syllogistic reasoning would seem to run some- 
thing like this: all survival both in the individual and groups 
in the past has been predicated upon conformity to the natural 
and organic. Modern culture is predicated on technology. 
Therefore, modern culture will not survive. Even if we 
should assume such a premise, the implication would still 
reside in the emphasis upon the concept of unless modern cul- 
ture somehow bridges the gap between the natural and the 
artificial. It seems to me quite possible (whether probable 
no man can say) that in the physical and social phenomenon 
of radio may be found the medium for such effective mass 
communication and for the social mastery of physical technic- 
ways, which may, after all, be something new under the sun. 

From among other major problems and situations in 
American life we select one or two from which to illustrate 
further social implications. One of these is the conclusion 
which seems justified from the data in hand that there must 
be a more effective reintegration of agrarian culture in Amer- 
ican life than has been predicated by many of the economists 
and population experts. We do not refer to the cult of agrari- 
anism which bodes no industrial order, but to the increment 
of agriculture and country life in the total national fabric 
woven of a well-balanced agriculture and industry. Pure 
agrarianism and undefiled, I should appraise, as being sufh- 
ciently unrealistic as to require some technology to give it 
enduring instrumentation. I have sometimes characterized 
the regional agrarians about as follows: “The civilization of 
the ‘Old South,’ if it had been what it was purported to be, 
which it was not, would have been a grand culture, wouldn’t 
it? Come on boys, let’s do it!”’ 

We mean here, of course, that equilibrium between and 
among the various major parts of American life to which 
greater agriculture and a richer agrarian culture would contrib- 
ute. It is not only that land is still the base of our American 
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wealth. It is not only that the seed bed of the nation’s popula- 
tion must continue to be in rural America and therefore the 
quality of future America is conditioned by the quality of 
our rural culture. It is not only that the spirit and genius 
of early America was grounded in a vital agrarian culture, 
the nature of our laws and institutions assuming a continuity 
of such fundamentals. It is all of this and more. It is a 
matter of essential equilibrium and balance between agrarian 
and industrial culture, between country life and city activities, 
between physical resources and technology, between machines 
and men. It is, therefore, essentially a problem of progress 
and survival. 

In order to make the matter more specific, I venture to 
protest the common predictions that in the next periods of 
American development agriculture and rural life, the land 
and the people on it, must recede yet further and further into 
such dangerous ratios as to make American democracy im- 
possible of attainment. I venture the assumption that the 
enduring equilibrium in American culture will not be found 
in less than a fourth of its people and their occupations in the 
rural-agricultural area, but more nearly a third; that not a 
sixth or a seventh of the national income will be derived from 
agriculture and allied work, but nearer a fifth. Such a premise 
still assumes urban development and the increase of tech- 
nology. We know about the trend to cities; we know about 
too many farmers already; we know at present that many 
folk will not abide our country civilization. But we also as- 
sume new skills in land conservation and utilization, a nearer 
approximation to agricultural parity, the aid of agricultural 
engineering, the development of chemical service to agricul- 
ture, rural electrification and power development, the uprais- 
ing of standards of housing, living, rural institutions; the func- 
tion of agriculture as a great reserve economy in time of 
national depression, and the working out of national-regional 
and interregional balance and equilibrium. 

The social implications of radio must be clear here in that 
without the reconstruction of communication agencies and 
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other cultural resources, there can be no chance of this en- 
larged agrarian culture in accordance with American stand- 
ards. With adequate communication expansions it may be 
possible. Thus, there is social compulsion here in relation to 
that planning which seeks rural electrification of all our states 
and areas. Such implication is far reaching—revolutionary, 
again, in that it sets a new standard and obligation on demo- 
cratic education, perhaps now possible as a reality. 
Something of the same sort of implication is to be found 
in the problem of American regionalism and in the trends 
towards regional development and planning. Here are in- 
volved many major dilemmas, such as the equalization of 
opportunity, the dissemination of knowledge, the redistribu- 
tion of wealth through the capacity of the several regions to 
produce and consume, the problem of production for use, the 
factor of cultural determinism and quality civilization in a 
quantity world, together with the problem of equilibrium and 
balance between federal centralization and states’ rights, a 
greater unity of national culture through the elimination of 
localism and sectional priorities, and the techniques of national 
and regional administration. The implication is that radio 
more than any of the new technologies can contribute success- 
fully to this regional-national reintegration. Certainly, radio 
has great possibilities as a cultural equalization medium. 
This regional trend leads us logically to call attention to 
another assumption, namely, that the nation is already com- 
mitted to a policy of more comprehensive and realistic plan- 
ning than has characterized early American procedures. By 
this we do not refer merely to economic planning, or the 
planned economic order, or to physical planning alone. Nor 
do we refer to the simple process of trying out ideas on the 
people. What we mean is realistic planning, based on facts 
and successful experimentation to provide design and motiva- 
tion of, for, and by all the institutions and regions of this 
great domain. I refer to such planning as Secretary Wallace’s 
suggested forward-looking, permanent, and enduring pro- 
grams of agricultural development set in the midst of the 
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President’s zestful next steps. The recent election may well 
be interpreted to indicate a willingness on the part of the 
people to continue forward on the same way. More specifi- 
cally there are actually now in some form or other planning 
boards or arrangements in perhaps every state save one. 
These may prove, through regional arrangements, national 
understanding, and cooperative effort, an important epoch 
in American civilization, or they may constitute largely a 
whimiscal episode. 

It is important, too, to point out that the implications of 
social planning comprehend not only skills, design, arrange- 
ment, perspective, and technical mastery, but also the factor 
of purpose and motivation so much needed in the present era. 
Here, again, we envisage the two-edged implication of radio: 
on the one hand, without radio it does not appear possible 
to bring about that education, homogeneity of ideas and 
understanding through which a better designed America may 
emerge; and, on the other hand, it may not be possible to 
attain maximum effectiveness of radio without adequate plan- 
ning. 


Ill 


Now, turning to a somewhat different emphasis, it is im- 
portant to project the phenomenon of radio on some such 
screen of social situations as we have indicated in order to 
test back the purported implications. First, there is the 
quantitative aspect of the phenomenon with its prospective 
accelerated development; second, there is already a measur- 
able index of the influence of radio up to now; and, third, we 
must point to the possible and probable range of its future 
applications. 

For here is a phenomenon, reflecting a nation but recently 
with no radios, suddenly reporting 20 million and more 
licenses; a continued acceleration which gives promise that 
the 16 million sets counted in 1932 providing an audience 
of 37 million folk, moving on and on at such rate as to justify 
a prophecy of 50 million sets and more reflecting an audience 
of 100 million Americans by the turn of the mid-century. 
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Even now there are communities with as high as nine out 
of every ten families owning radio sets, and a whole state 
approximating two-thirds of its families so equipped. With 
the perfection of techniques, the extension and application 
of new discoveries in radio, with the development of rural 
and village populations and the concentration of community 
life, the phenomenon assumes the approximation of universal 
communication, in which all men have available communi- 
cations available to all other men. If this seems startling, 
it is no more so than what has actually happened in a lesser 
period of time; and if these assumptions are correct, this 
quantitative application of radio multiplies the qualitative na- 
ture of its social and educational implications many fold. 

It is not necessary, however, to depend upon future pre- 
dictions to point up much of the realization of these im- 
plications up to now. Ogburn and Gilfillan, in our studies 
of Recent Social Trends, listed 150 estimated effects of the 
radio, telegraph, and telephone, and of radio broadcasting, 
as a result of an exhaustive exploration into the extent of 
inventional influence. These effects were classified under 
eleven headings, to include effects on uniformity and diffusion, 
on recreation and entertainment, on transportation, on educa- 
tion, on the dissemination of information, on religion, on in- 
dustry and business, on occupations, on government and 
politics, on other inventions, and on a score of miscellaneous 
items. Within these groupings again can be seen clusters of 
special far reaching influences upon major social situations, 
such as upon country life, upon the regions of the nation, 
upon class and class relationships, upon the enrichment of 
folk culture, and upon standards of art, music, housing, diet, 
and other fundamental premises upon which our social impli- 
cations have been based. So, too, these 150 effects, when 
subdivided, reflected a far larger catalogue, as, for instance, 
that effect listed as No. 24 as increasing interest in athletics, 
showed an additional 15 subeffects, some of which appear 
to be directly related, for instance, to big-time football with 
its incidental train of problems. 
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Rice and Willey, in their chapter and monograph on the 
agencies of communication, present important data on radio 
as an agency of mass communication, showing the number 
and distribution of radio sets, the great variability in the 
different states and regions, the contrasts between rural and 
urban, between wealthy and poorer people and communities, 
and the rapid rise of commercial broadcasting. So, too, in 
the publications of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education and in the proceedings of the various institutes 
and conferences on education by radio, and in the increasing 
annual increment of bibliographies, there has been presented 
a vast and rich array of information which seems to offer 
measurable evidence of the implications which we have pro- 
jected. And we shall find in the twenty-two sectional meetings 
of this conference together with the evening on technical de- 
velopments in radio an extraordinary wealth of data and dis- 
cussion as testing materials for both the social and educational 
implications and the practical applications of radio broad- 
casting. 


IV 


It remains, then, finally and briefly to call attention to 
two or three special educational implications which seem to 
me to be significant in this connection. We assume a tre- 
mendous expansion of radio education; we assume television 
and its possibilities; we assume a new adult educational tech- 
nique; we assume extension in the classroom; in technical 
and agricultural education; in the techniques of political edu- 
cation; and in all those other aspects in which those who 
know best predict most. And we must assume what has 
been said so often and so well by educators and publicists, 
that in the magnificence of radio’s power and opportunity may 
be found also implications of danger in which the perfection 
of its mastery may connote mastery over freedom and liberty. 

The first of these special educational implications has to 
do with the number and kind of educational leaders required 
for the development of radio on the air, and the effect of 
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radio upon the general leadership and spotlighters of the 
nation. There are two special aspects of this implication. 
We need only call the long roll of popular leaders of all 
sorts in the past to note the necessity for some sort of spe- 
cial and different leadership in this new world of adult educa- 
tion by radio as well as in the new universal classroom of to- 
morrow. It must be equally clear that there must be more 
and better leaders and students of radio as well as better 
equipped radio teachers and professors in the world of both 
secondary and higher education. 

With reference to leadership in general, there is great 
contrast between the prerequisites of the radio listening mul- 
titude and the old leader who was big because he towered in 
personality, learning, or prestige over the masses below him. 
Also what will be the effect upon the great heterogeneity of 
the popular leaders in the future? And which way will the 
pleaders and the demagogues and all the others lead in the 
new world of radio? For here they are: faddists and militant 
idealists, pragmatists and dreamers, workers and drones, 
antis and pros—a great multitude leading the multitudes. 
Prohibitionists and evolutionists, anti-prohibitionists and anti- 
evolutionists, vivisectionists and anti-vivisectionists; dietists 
and nudists, vegetarians and perfectionists, pentecostalists 
and Christian Scientists, spiritualists and atheists, Menonites 
and Millerites, Adventists and Ethical Culturists, Holy Roll- 
ers and Theosophists, Russellites and Shakerites, New 
Thoughtists and quacks, psychologists, new and old, members 
of the House of David, and of other houses galore. And 
there were no respecter of places. They abide and abound 
in golden-crowned, purple-velveted New York or in million- 
peopled, million-dollared competing Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. They come from temperamental Louisiana or 
white-haired Virginia or hard-faced New England or hard- 
boiled Pennsylvania or West Virginia. 

And what wealth and variety of leaders—call the roll of 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow—Lincoln and Washington 
and Wilson and Roosevelt, Alexander Dowie and Jack John- 
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son, Aimee Semple McPherson and Huey Long, Mary Baker 
Eddy and Henry Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison 
and Oswald Garrison Villard, Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Susan Anthony, Alvin York and Chauncey Depew, John 
Sharp Williams and James K. Vardeman, Tom Watson and 
Cole Blease, H. L. Mencken and Bishop James Cannon, 
Clarence Darrow and Dwight Morrow, W. E. DuBois and 
Booker T. Washington, Jane Addams and Ida Tarbell, Wal- 
ter Lippmann and William Allen White, Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Charles A. Beard and William Green, 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Glenn Frank; the Vanderbilts, 
the Morgans, the Astors, the Rockefellers, the Wideners, the 
Andy Mellons, the Gates, and the Hills; John L. Sullivan 
and Gene Tunney, Babe Ruth and Helen Wills, Bobby Jones 
and Red Grange, Ruth Elder and Lindbergh; Henry Ford 
and Thomas A. Edison, Stuart P. Sherman and Eddie Guest, 
Will Rogers and Will James—but why try to picture them? 
Call the roll of the New Deal or of the New Literati or of the 
“Liberals” or of the D. A. R.’s and the sponsors and advisory 
members of a thousand committees. In ferment and conflict, 
tea party, revolution, Civil War, Sacco-Vanzetti, Dayton, 
Tennessee; Passaic, New Jersey, Scottsboro, white supremacy, 
humanism, technocracy, strikes and feuds—profiteers and 
chiselers, philanthropist and patriot. Of and for and by the 
people—the stuff that human institutions and human life are 
made of. 

The second special implication has to do with the age- 
long conflict between the folkways and the stateways in which, 
whenever stateways are in conflict with folkways, the stateways 
always lose. This is true whether in health, child labor, farm 
and home purchases, prohibition, suffrage. Thus comes the 
necessity of modifying the folkways preparatory to the up- 
raising of standards, to the inauguration of better ways and 
fairer practices, and to the consolidating of social gains and 
progress through legislation and education. For the first 
time, here is a possible way through which the greater edu- 
cation can accelerate the processes of progress, at a time, 
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too, when the revolt of the masses may assume ominous 
proportions unless so educated and motivated as to conserve 
and develop a new and more effective socialized liberty and 
democracy. 

The third special implication has to do with the greater 
education becoming more articulate and more effective in its 
research and experimentation to the end that it can match 
physical science with human science, technology with social 
technology, mechanical inventions with social inventions, and 
join together the cooperative efforts of the physical and social 
sciences. In particular, we need the same sort of policy and 
application to radio education as has obtained in the build- 
ing of great libraries and scientific laboratories, in the evolu- 
tion of tools of teaching and methods of research, in the long 
road of curricula making, academic freedom, and of endow- 
ments and appropriations for educational purposes. These 
great media of education were not made in a day or fabri- 
cated out of accidental weaving. If radio does afford so 
great an opportunity, and if the colleges, universities, city 
and state school systems do not equip themselves for its 
utilization through some such fundamental process of hard 
work and research, the situation might be likened to one in 
which libraries had been turned over to the publishers; teach- 
ers had been untrained and selected at the lowest uncritical 
bid; health and medicine had been left to quacks and drug 
stores; research had been relegated to commerce and industry. 

There are finally two still more special implications. The 
one, as reflected in the above challenge, is that education, and 
the universities in particular, should acquire greater facilities 
and control over sufficiently adequate parts of radio broad- 
casting to meet the needs of the day. There are many argu- 
ments in favor of this assumption. One would imply that 
freedom for radio can probably best be guaranteed, even as 
freedom in research, learning and speech are now guaranteed, 
through making radio an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem. In this way, it is maintained, can be attained the best 
margin and equilibrium between private and corporate control 
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of radio and public service, and in this way can be guaranteed 
a liberal opportunity for the universities in the increasing 
broadening avenues of their educational service. ‘The implli- 
cation here is that a new epoch will be emerging in radio 
as a major division of educational endeavor, in line with the 
ever increasing realism of public education. 

There is, however, the contrariwise implication, namely, 
that education, and universities in particular, leave radio 
broadcasting as a major function alone. The arguments here 
imply that the educational system and the university, if they 
become through radio a sort of catch-all, would neither con- 
serve the high reaches of education and scholarship already 
obtained nor promote the ongoings of great university sys- 
tems. The implications are further that radio would not be 
free here since the dictatorship of school folk would not satisfy 
the people. Moreover there is danger that it would add to 
the possibilities of ever encroaching totalitarian control 
of the universities and of education from without. The im- 
plications go still further, assuming that the educators have 
not shown themselves as yet competent to master so great a 
scientific and social phenomenon; and that radio incorpo- 
rated by the educational institutions would dominate the scene 
to the detriment of many primary educational functions and 
procedures. Finally, the implications are that there is not 
available enough of laboratories, research specialists, and lead- 
ers to avoid great confusion and futility; and that there is 
not in immediate prospect either the plan or resources for 
achievement in this field. 

The Saturday Review of Literature recently in protesting 
the Nobel award to O’Neill called attention to two types of 
achievement in drama. Genuine drama, it was held, achieves 
distinction by answering the question: Does it conform to 
the realities of living experience? Minor achievements in 
drama, however, are measured in terms of the question: Do 
they satisfy the current technical fad or preference in Broad- 
way theatres? Something of this sort of test is implied in 
the utilization of the radio for education. Can it be made 
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to conform to the realities of social and educational needs, 
or must it merely conform to the fads and fashions of a 
kaleidoscopic and changing popular taste? 

In the old days I used to hear my friends the musicianers, 
music-physicianers, and songsters sing a favorite spiritual a 
great deal. It was ‘Free, free, my Lord”; but always the 
chorus came back, ‘Yes, when the Good Lord shall set you 
free.” Radio and radio broadcasting can undoubtedly be- 
come a powerful agency for education and for freedom. 
Yet the chorus must re-echo, however, “Yes, when we shall 
have made it so.” 








The Administrator and His Time 


By RAYMOND M. HUGHES 
’ rahi ago, I read or heard a story of Clemenceau 


which pleased me so much that I have always been 

afraid to verify it. The story was to the effect that 
during the great war Clemenceau sat in the center of a large 
room at a small, bare table with his cane in his hand and 
his hat on his head and advised with soldiers and statesmen 
and public officials as to the conduct of France. He had no 
office paraphernalia, and wrote few letters. He talked, man 
to man, with the leading officials of France and her allies 
and gave the advice and judgment which ultimately led 
through to peace. 

It seems to me that this is one of the best descriptions of 
the proper way for an executive to use his time. Clemenceau 
was not absorbed in busy work of any kind, answering cor- 
respondence, seeing trivial visitors, or keeping a lot of secre- 
taries busy. Neither did he make speeches or travel. 
Through conferences with the leading men of the republic, 
he kept his hand on the pulse of the nation and gave of his 
wisdom to those who needed advice and counsel. 

During twenty-four years as the administrative officer of a 
college I have heard much discussion of college presidents, of 
their value, and of the way they use their time. I have also ob- 
served a good many at work and have myself tried various 
schemes to conserve time and endeavor to earn my salary. 
Probably no executive position makes a greater variety of 
demands than the presidency of a college or university. 
Since there are 1,500 of these positions in the country, with 
perhaps from 100 to 200 newly filled each year, the best 
utilization of the time of these administrators presents a real 
problem. 

To me, the position of president of a college did not seem 
to be one of major importance until a close observation of 
some thirty institutions trying to adapt themselves to the 
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Students Army Training Corps during the war emphasized 
the matter. Those institutions with capable, alert execu- 
tives, who had the confidence of their staffs, and who were 
thoroughly acquainted with their institutions, quickly ad- 
justed themselves to the emergency and acquitted themselves 
remarkably well. The others had quite a terrible time. It 
was clear at least that a capable, trusted executive in an 
emergency was most useful, and my esteem for my job rose. 

I have seen many men enter on their duties with high 
ambitions of service to American youth only to find that 
financial worries or athletic difficulties consumed all their 
time, almost cut them off from contact with students, and en- 
tirely prevented their having any knowledge of the character 
of the teaching being done on the campus. 

If an executive is to use his time to most advantage, he 
certainly must keep command of his time to a large degree 
and keep free from too much routine. 

If he is to command his time, he must decide what are his 
main concerns about the institution and divide his time among 
them as seems possible and expedient. From the point of 
view of my experience, in dealing with institutions, his main 
concern should center around the following interests: (1) 
making and keeping control of the budget—knowing where 
each dollar of the expenditures goes and for what it pays; 
(2) knowing all of the faculty, if possible, or if the faculty is 
very large, knowing the most important members of the fac- 
ulty, and certainly having a pretty clear idea that each salary 
paid is fair for the person receiving it; (3) knowing and 
keeping in touch with the leading students and student ac- 
tivities; (4) keeping in touch with the presidents of the fra- 
ternities and sororities; (5) keeping fully in touch with all 
inter-collegiate athletic affairs; (6) informing himself 
through the department of education, or through such other 
agency as may be locally suitable, with the quality of the 
teachers and teaching on the campus; (7) keeping in close 
touch with the Board of Trustees; (8) keeping in touch as 
much as possible with the alumni. 
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I have not said anything about raising money either from 
donors or from the legislature. This, of course, must have 
such time as is absolutely necessary but it certainly ought not 
to be a major time-consuming enterprise for the president. 
The president’s first duty should be to direct the work of the 
college. If money is to be raised, he should have able help 
to carry much of this responsibility. 

If one is to control his time he must be free from the dom- 
inance of mail. The best plan I have been able to adopt is 
to have my secretary refer as many letters as possible to 
other offices and bring me the absolutely essential letters that 
must be answered day by day. In a fairly large mail these 
rarely exceed two or three daily. The rest of the mail has 
been left and gone through once a week and answered. This 
can generally be done in about an hour anda half. It isa safe 
assumption that most of one’s mail is of no importance. 

If one is to control his time, the people whom he sees 
must be largely of his own selection. One plan of attaining 
this is to advise one’s secretary of certain groups of people 
you wish to see and let her worry over which to bring in 
first. For example, if you are to see all the faculty once a 
semester, the secretary, advised of this, can check off those 
who have recently been in, and arrange 30-minute appoint- 
ments with the remainder. It is surprising how many peo- 
ple can be seen and how valuable these conferences can be if 
arranged without preparation on your part. In the same 
way the secretary can follow general directions to send in the 
most able students, or the seniors, or such groups as the presi- 
dent elects. Fifteen-minute interviews with selected students 
are most interesting and mutually profitable. One does not 
dare devote his time with students to seeing only those who 
are in trouble or want help. To see the college clearly it is 
vital to see many students who are successful and happy in 
their work. 

Some presidents delegate the preparation of the annual 
budget to a financial officer or to a faculty committee. By so 
doing they surrender a function primarily their own which 
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concerns every phase of the work of the institution and so 
brings it under detailed review at least annually. I doubt if 
any service of a president can be more valuable than his care- 
ful preparation of the budget. 

A useful time-saving device for keeping in touch with the 
fraternities has been to give a dinner to the presidents of the 
fraternities once a quarter and at this time discuss, frankly 
and fully, everything relative to the welfare of these organ- 
izations. It has been surprising how much ground could be 
covered in an hour after dinner and how far such a meeting 
goes to gain the good will and cooperation of this important 
group of student leaders. 

Athletics are a very important part of any American col- 
lege today and however they are conducted they have a large 
influence. Sufficient time should certainly be given to ath- 
letic affairs to inform the president of just what is going on in 
this department, and of the standards of sportsmanship, 
scholarship, amateur standing, and care of the well-being of 
students that are being maintained. Occasional conferences 
with the chairman of the athletic committee, the physical di- 
rector, the medical director, and the football coach are very 
informing. 

How to keep informed about the teaching and the academic 
work of students, with very little time available and with 
something of a barrier of department heads and deans be- 
tween the instructor and the president, is a problem. In- 
quiries of the recent alumni about the teaching of the faculty 
members, if properly made and wisely handled, are illuminat- 
ing. If one asks students what courses they find most inter- 
esting and stimulating and, after they name the courses, fol- 
lows up the inquiry by asking who teaches the classes, light 
is thrown on some of the best teachers. There certainly 
should be some one in the department of education who is in- 
terested in college teaching and can make suggestions for 
its improvement. If all the faculty know that the president 
is constantly concerned with improving the teaching, the im- 
portance of good teaching becomes recognized. 
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The most useful technique that I have discovered for keep- 
ing in touch with the members of the board of trustees has 
been to write a monthly news letter covering every matter 
which might be of interest to the board. Usually these news 
letters run from ten to twenty pages. Probably few of the 
members of the board read them from cover to cover, but I be- 
lieve every one of them reads part and scans all of them. It 
has gone a long way to keep me conscious of my responsibility 
to the board and to keep the board informed on hundreds of 
things that occur on the campus which it is impossible and im- 
practicable to present at meetings of the board or of any im- 
portant committee. 

The problem of public address is always a serious one for 
a college president. A very large proportion of the invita- 
tions to speak come from organizations which need a speaker, 
rather than from organizations before which the college presi- 
dent can speak with great profit. It would certainly seem that 
it would be wise to budget a certain amount of time to be 
devoted to public address and to fill this time with the most 
important engagements and to decline all those invitations 
which are not really essential. Certainly a college with so 
many human factors among students and faculty requires the 
energetic attention of a competent leader. It is also certain 
that a happy, well-satisfied, well-trained student body is the 
best possible advertisement for any institution and that it 
speaks much louder than can any college executive. 
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The Scholastic Ability of Secondary 
School Pupils 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HE organization, history, purposes and plans of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards have 


already been described in THe EpucaTIONAL REc- 
orD.t One important phase of the field work of the Co- 
operative Study this year has included the administration of a 
psychological test to almost 20,000 pupils in 198 secondary 
schools, located in every state of the Union. A summary 
of the results of this extensive testing program should be of 
considerable interest and significance to those interested in the 
secondary school field, particularly to administrators and 
counsellors, independently of the purposes for which it is to 
be used in refining and validating the tentative criteria now 
being developed experimentally by the Cooperative Study. 
No conclusion regarding standards or accreditation should 
be drawn from these results. 

The test selected for use was the Psychological Examina- 
tion for Grades Nine to Twelve (1935 edition), prepared by 
L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, and published by the American 
Council on Education. The college form of the American 
Council psychological examination has been widely used 
throughout the country and is constantly becoming more fav- 
orably known. The more recently devised secondary school 
form, a simplified form of the college examination, is not so 
well known and no norms on a national basis have been avail- 
able for the interpretation of its results. Such norms will 
be reported in this article. They should make this less well- 
known examination increasingly useful in the thousands of 
secondary schools in the country. 


1See Walter C. Eells “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards,” THe EpucaTionat Recorp (April 1936), Vol. 17, pp. 273-89. 
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Method of administration. The tests were administered 
by 10 men who had been carefully selected for the task on 
the basis of experience and qualifications. They visited the 
schools during the latter part of September and early part 
of October 1936, and followed a uniform method of admin- 
istration, as far as possible, in each school. Wherever the 
junior class had more than 110 pupils, a representative sam- 
ple of 110 pupils was taken, usually on an alphabetical basis. 
Approximately the same number of boys and girls were 
tested in the cooperating schools. In schools which did 
not have 110 juniors, this number was made up by selecting 
an approximately equal number of seniors and sophomores.’ 
There were 66 schools large enough to make possible the 
selection from the junior class of all of the pupils tested 
(105-110),° 132 in which the total number of juniors was 
less than 105.* In 89 of the latter group the desired num- 
ber (105-110) was secured from the three upper classes, 
while in 43 small schools the total number of seniors, juniors, 
and sophomores was less than 105. In this case all mem- 
bers of these three classes were included. A total of 19,737 
pupils were thus tested in the 198 schools—3,089 seniors, 
13,214 juniors, and 3,434 sophomores. Test papers were 
all sent to the executive office of the Cooperative Study in 
Washington where they were carefully scored and checked 
under uniform conditions. 

Particular attention was given to the original selection of 
a representative group of schools of a wide variety of types. 


While the larger number—175—of the 200 included in the 


2In only 24 schools was the difference between number of seniors and sopho- 
mores greater than 10; in only two, due to failure to follow instructions, was 
it greater than 25. 

8 This includes three large schools in which crowded conditions made it im- 
possible to test the full ro, the numbers being 90, 72, and 60—all juniors in 
each case. 

* Although 200 schools are included in the group of cooperating schools 
which are being studied this year, only 198 are included in the testing program. 
One school declined to take part in the testing program and the test papers 
for a second were destroyed by a hotel fire after they had been administered. 
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Study are schools accredited (or equivalent form of recogni- 
tion) by one of the six regional associations sponsoring the 
Study, 25 were chosen which are non-accredited schools. The 
distribution of the schools throughout the country is propor- 
tional to the number of accredited secondary schools found 
in each state, varying from one to twelve each. They vary 
in size from some with less than 25 pupils to one with an 
enrollment in excess of 9,000. The number of large, medium, 
and small schools included is also proportional to the num- 
ber of such accredited schools in the country as a whole. 
Selection of schools on the basis of control and racial type 
has also been made on a proportional basis among all ac- 
credited schools, leading to groups of 32 privately con- 
trolled schools, three Negro schools, and one for Indians. 
Care was also used to secure representatives of the princi- 
pal types of organization—3-year schools, 4-year schools, and 
6-year schools; of different types of communities—urban, 
rural, agricultural, industrial, residential, etc.; and of varying 
types of programs—comprehensive, college preparatory, 
conservative and progressive. Among the private schools 
are found both boarding and day schools, schools for each 
sex, Catholic schools, Protestant schools, and those with no 
denominational relationships. 

Comparison by sexes. Marked differences in level of 
scholastic ability as measured by this test are found for the 


two sexes at all three class levels. These are exhibited in 
Table I. 


TABLE I.—Scuo.astic ABILITY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL Pupits CLASSIFIED BY SEX 








| Number of Pupils Mean Score | Difference 
Class | 
Boys Girls Boys Girls | Amount — 
.tror 

Seniors.............] 1,541 | 1,548 | 112.6 | 102.6] 10.0 | 0.9 

IR. oe s-awneeeseck oe 6,697 103.2 94.3 8.8 | 0.4 

Sophomores.........| 1,661 1,773 89.9 84.3 5.6 0.8 
aan | 
Wii 9,719 | 10,018 | | 

| | 
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Figure 1. MEAN ScHOLAsTIC ABILITY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PupiLs By CLASS 
AND Sex. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
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Explanation. The horizontal line indicates the mean test scores for the 
groups indicated. The shaded area indicates plus and minus one probable 
error of the mean. 
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The difference between the sexes increases with the classes 
and is always in favor of the boys. Those differences are 
shown more vividly in the first column of Figure I. They 
are distinctly significant, the differences of the means ranging 
from 7 to 22 times their probable errors. It is quite evident 
that separate tables of norms for the sexes are necessary and 
desirable if the scores on this test are to be most profitably 
and accurately interpreted in the schools which use them. 
Such tables of norms are furnished on a later page. This 
significant sex difference in the secondary school test is dis- 
tinctly at variance with results from the college form of the 
American Council psychological test in which little or no 
significant difference has been found for the sexes. The dif- 
ference seems to be due to the omission of the artificial 
language test from the secondary school form.® It is to be 
interpreted, therefore, not in terms of a true difference in 
general intellectual capacity of the two sexes but of the in- 
adequacy of the test to measure adequately certain aspects 
of that capacity. It is probable that the secondary school 
American Council psychological examination will not be as 
satisfactory a measure for predicting success in foreign 
language study as in other fields. 

The average score for senior girls is even lower than that 
for junior boys. Incidentally, it may be of interest to notice 


that the highest score made by any of the 20,000 pupils was 


5 The college form consists of five subtests—two on vocabulary, one on arith- 
metic, one on geometric analogies, and one on artificial language. The second- 
ary school form has only four subtests, the artificial language test being omit- 
ted entirely, and the others being similar in form but somewhat simplified in 
content from the college form. The writer used the college form (1928 edi- 
tion) in 1929 in testing 6,279 freshmen in the junior colleges of California. 
The sex difference on the test as a whole was insignificant since it was less 
than one point in score (0.6 + 0.8), the difference being in favor of the men. 
In the section on artificial language, however, there was a marked sex dif- 
ference of 6.7 points in favor of the women. This would go far to explain 
the sex differences noted in Table I, above, which is an average of 8.1 for the 
three classes. See Walter C. Eells, California Junior College Mental-Educa- 


tional Survey, California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 1930, 
pp. 18-20. 
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by a junior boy in the Far West and by a senior boy in the 
Middle West—in each case 212 out of a possible 227 points. 
Maximum scores made by any individual by classes and sexes 
were: 


Boys Girls 
NG che cactcawsce secs ee Ns «be ues bene e tee ekt ee 
DOM ss Sacwiewccescet sus 212 ON i550 be sc ees Cha oes 200 
rer ee 197 DOPMOMNOTED. . cisccccccces 185 


Minimum scores for individuals in each class were zero. 

Comparison by types of schools. Of the entire group of 
198 secondary schools, 167 are publicly controlled, 31 are 
under private auspices. Marked differences in scholastic 
ability are found between the two types of schools, as shown 
in Table II. They are highly significant, the differences of 
the means being from 13 to 22 times their probable errors. 


Tas_e II.—Scuo.astic ABILITY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PupiLs CLASSIFIED BY 
Type or SCHOOL ATTENDED 








Number of Pupils Mean Score | Difference 
Class and Sex ot Ae 
Public | Private | Public | Private | Amount | Probable 
Seniors 
i res ee 346 106.8 132.2 25.4 1.3 
GG hae divicas Sea 217 99.3 $23.7 23.4 1.8 
Juniors 
OBS os is osc ca val eee 1,031 100.4 117.9 47.5 0.8 
Serre ey 6,321 376 93.4 110.3 16.9 i. 
Sophomores 
DR ci ancssesncce Boe 341 85.9 105.3 19.4 3 
MMOs 55 eK cope 1,553 220 81.8 102.0 20.2 1.6 








These differences are shown more vivdly in the right-hand 
portion of Figure I. 

It is very clear that the typical private school is much more 
highly selective of its pupil enrollment than the typical public 
school. The degree of scholastic ability possessed by the 
average private school sophomore is only slightly lower than 
that which characterizes the average senior in the public 
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school. The public school as a rule is much more democratic 
in its pupil population than is the private school. This fact, of 
course, is common knowledge, but it is significant to have an 
objective measure of the extent of this difference in terms 
of scholastic ability. For example, over three-quarters (78.4 
per cent) of the seniors in the private schools studied score 
higher in scholastic ability than the average senior in the 
public schools. 

The implications for curriculum content and organization, 
for instructional methodology, and for guidance practices 
in the schools are clear. It is quite evident that the more 
selective private schools can and should expect a higher 
average level of academic achievement than the average 
public schools. This is strong evidence in support of the 
fundamental doctrine which the Cooperative Study has 
adopted as a basis for all of its effort to derive more valid 
methods of evaluating and stimulating secondary schools, 
namely, that a school cannot be studied satisfactorily nor 
judged fairly except in terms of its own philosophy, its ex- 
pressed purposes and objectives, and the nature of the pupils 
whom it tries to educate. 

Comparison by classes. The data already summarized in 
Tables I and II give the basis, if desired, for a comparison 
of ability at the different class levels. It will be noticed that 
there is a steady, although not uniform, increase in class score 
with each class level. These differences are accounted for, in 
part, by the tendency of the less bright pupils to drop out of 
school, but are due much more, probably, to added maturity 
of the pupils and their resultant longer contact with school 
work. While the American Council examination, like all 
so-called intelligence tests, is not directly related to the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, the results, particularly in the vocabu- 
lary and arithmetical sections, without doubt, are influenced 
in part by school training. The test will serve, therefore, 
very satisfactorily to differentiate bright, average, and dull 
pupils among those who have had essentially the same schol- 
astic experience—for example, all members of the senior class 
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—when it would not be valid to use it for similar direct com- 
parisons of members of different classes with varying amounts 
of school experience. 

Comparison by schools. For several purposes it is desir- 
able to secure a single figure, properly weighted for the 
differences in sexes and classes, to characterize the general 
mental level of the pupils in each school. This has been 
done in all cases in which sophomores and seniors were in- 
volved by adjusting their average score to an equivalent for 
juniors using adjustment factors derived from Table II, and 
weighting the adjusted scores proportionally to the popula- 
tions involved. It will be noted from Table I that the average 
of the scores of the sophomores and seniors is approximately 
equivalent to that of the juniors. Adjustments on this basis 
have been made for each sex in the coeducational schools 
and the results averaged to secure a single figure representa- 
tive of the school. The mean score, probable error of the 
mean, and the spread of the middle two-thirds of the pupils 
are exhibited in Figure II for 11 of the 198 schools so selected 
as to represent the entire group. These have been taken at 
regular decile intervals, from the school with the highest 
composite average score to the one with the lowest. Thus 
school ‘‘A’”’ with a mean of 149.3 has the highest average 
score of any of the 198 schools tested, school “B” with 121.7 
has an average higher than 90 per cent of the schools, school 
“C” with 109.3 has an average higher than 80 per cent of 
the schools, and so on, while school “K’”’ with 16.8 has the 
lowest average of the entire group of schools. 

In addition to showing the average or mean score for each 
school, Figure II shows, by means of the solid black area, 
the reliability of the mean, as indicated by plus or minus one 
probable error of the mean, and the range of approximately 
the middle two-thirds of the pupils in the school, as indicated 
by the distances of one standard deviation above and below 
the mean, shown by the cross-hatched area. 

Figure II furnishes striking evidence of the tremendous 
differences in the scholastic quality of pupils of different 
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Ficure I1].—Summary or Scores sy ScHoots ror ELEVEN REPRESENTATIVE 
ScHOOLS 





ee ee A B Cc D E F G H I K 
Re a 1 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 
Number Tested.... 110 110 110 110 110 110 109 47 110 103 70 


Mean Score........ 149.3 121.7 109.3 105.1 102.1 100.1 95.7 91.6 87.3 77.4 16.8 
Standard Deviation. 
Probable Error of the 


begecsscuce 3.6 2.5 2.3 2.38 2.4 2.2 2.9 €0 2.0 2.3 1.2 


25.0 38.8 32.2 35.4 37.2 34.9 31.1 40.4 31.7 32.0 14.8 


Explanation 


The heavy horizontal central line, projecting on either side of the rectangle, 
shows the mean score for the school. The solid black area indicates plus or 
minus one probable error of the mean. The top and bottom of the shaded 
rectangle indicates one standard deviation above and below the mean. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the cases in each school will be found within these 
shaded limits, one-sixth of them above the upper limit, and one-sixth of them 
below the lower limit. Thus for school “A” the mean is 149.3, with a probable 
error of 1.6 and a standard deviation of 25.0. Approximately two-thirds of 
the scores in this school are between 174.3 and 124.3, one-sixth of them above 
174.3, and one-sixth of them below 124.3. 
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types in different parts of the country. The upper five-sixths | 
of the pupils in school “A” are superior in scholastic ability 7 
to the average of those in school “B.” They are superior to | 
the lower five-sixths of those in school “I” and to all of those 7 
in school “K.” All but one of the pupils in school “K” are | 
inferior in scholastic ability to the average of those in school 7 
“J.” The lowest score in school “A” (92) was higher than 7 
the highest score (91) in school “K.” The differences are 7 
not so striking, of course, between the schools in the central © 
portion of the distribution, but they are distinctly discernible. 7 
Of course, there is no significant difference between the © 
schools which rank 160 and 161 for instance, but there is a _ 
decided difference between numbers 160 and 180. The differ. | 
ences are not strikingly great for the schools comprising | 
the middle 60 per cent of the group (numbers 40 to 160), but 7 
much more marked between the schools comprising the | 
higher 20 per cent (1 to 40), or the lower 20 per cent | 
(161 to 200),° and, of course, very marked between these | 
two extreme groups. Figure II gives additional evidence of | 
the importance of each school’s adjusting its educational pro- | 
gram and procedure to the needs and capacities of its pupils, 7 
also of the necessity of evaluating such a school in terms of the 7 
nature of its pupil population. Attention should also be | 


drawn to the wide variation of abilities within each school, as 3 i 


indicated by the range of the middle two-thirds of the scores. | 

When the schools are thus ranked, further evidence is fur- © 
nished of the marked superiority of most of the private | 
schools in terms of the ability of their pupil material. Half 7 
of the group of 32 private schools are found among the first _ 
25 on the list. A large public school is number 4; all others 7 
from 1 to 12, inclusive, are private schools. On the other | 
hand, numbers 170, 192, and 194 are also private schools. : 


* To facilitate comparisons with other groups of data it has been necessary ; 
to assign arbitrary ranks to the two schools for which test data are missing. _ 
To do this the missing private school was given a score equal to the mean of 
all the private boys’ schools and the missing public school was given a score 7% 
equal to the mean of the public schools in its regional group. 
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Comparisons by size. If the schools are classified by size, 
the comparisons shown in Table III result. 


TasLe I1].—Scuorastic Asitiry or Pupits CLassiriep By Size or ScHoo. 
ATTENDED 
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Private| Total Private} Total | Public | Private 





Total | Public 
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If the entire group of schools is considered, there are no 
significant differences between the three groups of smaller 
schools, but a marked difference between schools having over 
1,000 pupils and those having less than that number. If the 
private schools are separated from the public schools, how- 
ever, the very small public schools with enrollments under 
200 are yet more distinctly inferior to the others. 
Comparison by accreditation. A comparison of mean 
scores for the accredited and non-accredited schools is shown 


in Table IV. 


TasLe 1V.—Scuorastic ABILITy OF SECONDARY ScHOooL Pupits CLASSIFIED BY 
ATTENDANCE AT ACCREDITED OR NON-ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 













 E Schools | Mean Score 

t Type : 

s 4 Total Public | Private | Total Public | Private 

' a iillihibcidi Nach nett thal tne tc Maat Rc 

. | ee 173 147 26 100.0 97.4 114.4 
Non-accredited...... 20 82.2 110.8 

y . aan ‘ 

. The general level of scholastic ability in the accredited 


schools, is distinctly higher than in the non-accredited schools, 
but wide variations are found between schools. For example, 
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five of the non-accredited schools are among the first quarter 
of the entire group, ranking 9, 10, 11, 14, and 49. Three 
are in the second quarter, six in the third quarter, and eleven 
in the lowest quarter. Six of these eleven rank 192, 195, 
197, 199, and 200. 

Comparisons by regions. The schools may also be classi- 
fied according to the regional associations in whose terri- 


tories they are located. Such a classification yields the results 
shown in Table V." 


Taste V.—Scuorastic ABILITY OF SECONDARY ScHOooL Pupits CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 







































































; Schools Pupils Mean Score 
Regional simile i A cia ta I a a 
Groups 

Total | Public | Private} Total | Public | Private) Total | Public | Private 
| 
All Schools........ } 198 | 167 31 (19,737 |17,206 | 2,531 | 98.4 95.6 | 113.8 
| 
New England......| 19 | 1s | 4 | 2,012 | 1,615 | 397 | 104.2 | 103.0 | 109.0 
Middle States..... 22 15 7 | 2,277 | 1,640 637 | 112.1 | 103.4 | 130.6 
North Central..... 89 78 11 8,834 | 8,044 790 99.3 97.4 | 112.7 
dks snc 43 36 7 4,128 | 3,612 516 84.0 81.3 97.4 
Northwest.........| 16 16 0 1,566 | 1,566 0} 104.1 | 104.1 wae 
Western.......... =. | 7 | 2 920 | "729 191 | 104-0 | 97-1 | 127°8 
‘ 


For the entire group of schools, the Middle States 
rank highest due to the high level of ability in the private 
schools which constitute a third of the schools studied in this 
area. For the public schools, the Northwest stands highest 
but with little difference between its schools and those of the 
Middle States or New England. Among the private schools, 
those in the Middle States and Western groups are distinctly 
above the others. 


7 New ENGLAND: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. Muippie States: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. NortH Centrav: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. SouTHern: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. NortHwest: Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington Western: California. 
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Norms. In Table VI are given norms for the three classes, 
by sexes, and also for the total membership of each class 
without regard to sex. Due to the marked sex differences 
pointed out earlier, it will be better as a rule to use the 
norms by sexes, rather than those in the column headed 
“Total,” but the latter may be useful occasionally. 

These percentile norms are to be used as in similar tables, 
e.g., a score of 105 is as good as or better than that made 
by 73.9 per cent of all sophomores, by 71.1 per cent of sopho- 
more boys, by 76.5 per cent of sophomore girls, by 61.2 per 
cent of all juniors, and so forth. 


Taste VI.—Nationat Norms ror AMERICAN CounciIL on Epvucation Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR Grapes NINE TO TweLve (1935 edition) 



























































Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
ne ee 
Total | Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total Boys | Girls 
No. of cases. .| 3,434) 1,661) 1,773|/13,214) 6,517| 6,697) 3,089) 1,541| 1,548 
Mean........| 86.98) 89.87| 84.27) 98.70/103.19| 94.34/107 .55)112.55|102.58 
ee 35.15} 36.51) 33.60) 36.61) 38.00) 34.65} 38.26) 39.90] 35.88 
Percentile 
norms: 
Scores 
205 Bie wees | ee ee | .9998) .9997) .9999) .999 | .999 | .999 
195 ara ans eae .9992| .9986} .9997) .998 | .997 | .999 
185 | .999 | .998 | .999 | .997 | .996 | .999 | .992 | .988 | .996 
175 | .997 | .995 | .998 | .992 | .986 | .997 | .977 | .965 | .989 
165 | .990 | .984 | .995 | .978 | .964 | .990 | .950 | .937 | .977 
| 
155 | .980 | .967 | .992 | .952 | .927 | .976 | .917 | .873 | .961 
145 .959 | .940 | .977 | .913 | .877 | .947 | .861 | .813 | .908 
135 .923 | .893 | .950 | .859 | .816 | .900 | .788 | .737 | .838 
125 .872 | .840 | .902 | .790 | .738 | .839 | .704 | .648 | .759 
115 .815 | .784 | .843 | .709 | .657 | .760 | .611 | .559 | .662 
105 .739 | .711 | .765 | .612 | .562 | .661 | .515 | .459 | .570 
95 .644 | .617 | .669 | .515 | .471 | .557 | .417 | .365 | .468 
85 | .548 | .531 | .564 | .414 | .379 | .448 | .327 | .286 | .368 
75 444 | .429 | .458 | .322 | .295 | .348 | .247 | .223 | .271 
65 .347 | .326 | .367 | .239 | .219 | .259 | .177 | .158 | .196 
55 .252 | os .264 | .163 | .146 | .179 | .119 | .111 | .127 
45 .162 | .152 | .172 | .098 | .087 | .109 | .079 | .076 | .083 
35 .087 | .073 | .101 | .050 | .041 | .059 | .040 | .040 | .040 
25 -032 | .026 | .037 | .022 | .015 | .028 | .016 | .015 | .016 
15 .010 | .006 | .014 | .006 | .004 | .009 |} .007 | .006 | .008 
5 .002 ies | .004 | .001 | .001 | .002 | .003 | .002 | .005 
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Accuracy and costs of scoring. Five scorers, with a sixth 
working less than half time, scored and checked the entire 
group of tests in a little over a month. At first the scoring 
of every tenth paper was completely checked for accuracy 
in an effort to reduce the percentage of error to less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. As this aim was achieved for the 
different scorers the number of papers rescored was reduced 
to one in every 20 and later one in every 40. Over 5 per 
cent of the papers were fully checked. These indicate that 
the percentage of error in scoring the entire set was less than 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. The additions of all part-scores 
were checked. Of the total time required, 84 per cent was 
taken for scoring, 9 per cent for checking the scoring, and 7 
per cent for checking additions of part scores. 

For the first week the average number of tests scored per 
hour by each scorer was only 21, but practice and familiarity 
with the keys soon increased both speed and accuracy sig- 
nificantly. The average number of tests scored per hour 
during the final week was 30; for the entire period 27. At 
60 cents per hour the cost of scoring the test blanks was 
thus only slightly in excess of 2 cents each. The checking 
described above added less than a half cent per paper to the 
cost. These figures do not include the cost of summarizing 
and analyzing the scores for subsequent use in this article 
and for the other purposes of the study. 

Variations in intelligence. If evidence is desired of va- 
riations in intelligence in addition to that furnished by the 
statistical summaries given above, it can readily be furnished 
by a consideration of the variability in the answers to indi- 
vidual questions given by the pupils tested. Space permits 
but a single illustrative case of many which were found in 
scoring these papers. For example, when the authors of the 
test asked for the best word, preferably of five letters, sug- 
gested by the description “‘a kind of heavenly body having a 
long nebulous train or tail’ it is probable they hardly ex- 
pected to get in addition to “comet,” the answer recognized 
by the key, the following weird array of terms: angel, alli- 
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gator, beetle, bird, bride, cyclone, dragon, dress, devil, dino- 
saur, engine, ghost, goose, gown, jellyfish, lion, saint, satin, 
shark, skunk, snake, tiger, truck, Venus, and wedding. Young 
America evidently is versatile in ideas if not always highly 
intelligent! Such a list as this is interesting material for a 
study of word association even if it cannot be given a very 
high score in a test of scholastic ability. 


A Plea for Presidents 
By PARKE R. KOLBE 


OR better or for worse our western civilization has 

brought forth the American College—and the American 

college president. Some virtue must inhere in both, else 
we should hardly have permitted them to exist so long or to 
multiply so rapidly. The American college president of today 
is unique as the only laborer in the land who has not organ- 
ized himself and his fellows into some sort of mutual protec- 
tive association. He knows no unity of purpose comparable 
to that of the labor union, the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
Association of University Professors. Like Kipling’s cat, 
he walks alone save for an occasional (and often rather in- 
effectual) meeting where educational papers are read. If he 
treats a professor with seeming injustice, he is investigated 
and sometimes boycotted. If a professor breaks his contract 
with the president at the eleventh hour, the latter grins and 
bears it with whatever equanimity he may muster. I bring 
forward these things to prove my point, namely, that the 
college president is far from being the formidable creature 
which he sometimes appears to be. He is merely an indi- 
vidual who has not been wise enough to band his kind together 
for mutual support. This, of course, is no one’s fault but his 
own and he must as a result take the consequences—which he 
usually does. 

When the American Council on Education was formed dur- 
ing the war period under its original name, “Emergency Coun- 
cil on Education,” it was an organization of national educa- 
tional associations, largely represented by college presidents 
whom the crisis had temporarily convinced of the necessity 
for coordinated action. It was the logical successor of such 
preliminary efforts as the Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, 
organized by Dean McClellan of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Committee on Engineering and Education 
headed by President Godfrey of Drexel Institute, under the 
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Council of National Defense. Apparently a world war was 
needed to reverse the centrifugal forces which had hitherto 
governed the sphere of academic administration. At any rate 
the plan worked brilliantly for the duration of the emergency. 
When that troublous time was past most of us returned to 
our accustomed way of doing our accustomed jobs, and the 
newly named American Council on Education was left to de- 
termine just what it ought to do for higher education at large. 

If the problems of the college president no longer occupy 
the center of the stage in American Council activities, no one 
but the college president himself is to blame. Perhaps it was 
a revulsion from the compulsions of war or perhaps it was 
mere indifference, but the fact remains that college presidents, 
with a few notable exceptions, left the American Council to 
shift for itself when the war crisis had passed. But few of 
them attended the annual meetings and a considerable num- 
ber of institutions maintained but a nominal connection with 
the Council’s activities, although institutional membership had 
been provided for as early as December 1918. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the devoted service of the Council’s 
Directors—Dr. Capen, Dr. Mann, and Dr. Zook—for the 
survival of the organization and for the wide sphere of in- 
creasing influence which it exercises in the educational world 
today. Yet as a college president I cannot help feeling that 
I have lost something in the virtual disappearance of that 
closer association which existed between my colleagues and 
me in the days of the war, when we met frequently and inti- 
mately for the discussion and solution of our mutual problems. 

The American Council of today, as compared with the 
Emergency Council of nearly twenty years ago, represents 
the natural development of an idea. Faced as it was at the 
end of the war period with the necessity of finding new activi- 
ties to justify its continued existence, the Council naturally 
surveyed the whole field of higher education and attempted to 
institute various types of service which would be directly useful 
not only to its original founders, but also to the whole wide 
field of learning represented by its members. Gradually its 
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membership became more and more diversified and its field 
of service, which had begun largely with the immediate prob- 
lems of the college president in his relation to the national 
crisis, was extended to cover not only all of higher education 
but, recently, the entire field of education in its various levels. 
The ugly duckling of the war period has grown almost beyond 
the recognition of its original sponsors. How truly represen- 
tative of American education the Council has become is evi- 
dent from the latest available figures of its membership: 


Institutional members: 


CE DAR TRING. occ Sce cece ceckeees cst ascwhees 314 
State departments of Education. ......ccccccccscescsecces 5 
City departments of education. ......ccciecsccdccccsccces 6 
PR 5 c'scs a dba Ke eebbaee sine oka Oe ae keen I 
— 326 
Constituent members (national educational organizations)........ 29 
Associate members (other organizations having work related to 
ine Sepnnnan GE Tie Ct ai 65k sc ccawaeesdadenssccuvions 28 
WOME. Soci Sedeaeccscseues ee beberc evade dlevidsseeteductenws 383 


The period of nearly two decades since the establishment 
of the Council is contemporaneous with an era of intense 
activity in the science or profession of education. The study 
of educational methods, the development of innumerable sys- 
tems for testing knowledge and ability, the growth of per- 
sonnel work based on the principles of psychology—all these 
offered a broad opportunity for the extension of the Council’s 
work. Departments or even schools of education grew up in 
nearly all colleges of the land. It is small wonder that the 
Council found in these fields a main opportunity for service. 
The popular appeal of such investigations was naturally 
strong. The educational foundations saw in them an en- 
deavor of major value and contributed liberally to their sup- 
port. Just what proportion of the Council’s attention has 
been devoted to research in the field of education in its more 
professional aspects is not easy to determine. Nevertheless 
I have tried to analyze the recent report of the Council’s 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, which, since 
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its creation in 1930, has guided the program of the Council’s 
activities. ‘This attempt has been made with the full realiza- 
tion that any arbitrary classification is open to serious criticism. 
However, the following divisions are offered with all humility: 


AN ATTEMPT TO CLASSIFY THE ACTIVITIES Of THE PROBLEMS 
AND PLANS COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


Number Percentage 


of of all 
activities activities 
I. RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION................ 17 65.4 


(a) Materials, Methods, and Aids to Instruction 
Materials of Instruction 
Manual of Examinations 
American Film Institute 
Radio in Education 
Research in School Buildings 
(b) Curriculum Study 
Vocational Training 
Master’s Degree 
Cooperation among Higher Institutions 
(c) Miscellaneous and General 
Government and Educational Organization 
Unitary Differential Traits 
International Aspects of Education 
Emotions in the Educative Process 
Post Doctoral Research Fellowships (in education) 
National Resources Committee 
Evaluation of Educational Research 
The Testing Situation 
Teacher Training 
Se RUE BG. Sci bass ieenictiweseeetanecen 2 7.7 
Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education 
Federal Student Aid Program 
Ss EE one casmedeccccecgetescecesuoesentnacs 3 11.6 
Publication Problem 
Handbook of American Universities and Colleges 
Dictionary of Educational Terms 
BV, MUNIN DUNUIIIUUNs owccccccscccdccnccccoseneees I 3.8 
The American Youth Commission 
V. CoLtecGe ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
Financial Advisory Service 
Freedom of Speech and Social Responsibility 
PM PITTT ITT TITITTL ITT rte I 3.8 
Reorganization of the Council 
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The chief weakness in the arrangement just given lies in the 
assumption that all projects listed were equal in cost and effort. 
This is manifestly not the case. For example, the American 
Youth Commission alone will perhaps equal the sum of all 
the others in these respects. However, even a mere subject 
matter division has its value as an indication of the interests 
of the Council. 

There are, as stated previously, 314 colleges and universi- 
ties in the membership of the Council; hence, presumably, 314 
college presidents who are, or should be, vitally interested in 
the Council’s work. Research in the field of education is of 
unquestionable value and even a college president ought to be 
familiar with its modern manifestations! But concurrent 
with this interest are the common problems of the everyday 
administration of colleges and universities—problems which 
he or his deans and advisers are constantly being asked to 
solve. For this reason I am inclined to believe that every 
administrator has hailed with joy the Council’s establishment 
of a financial advisory service, and will be equally delighted 
to have further study made of the vexed question of freedom 
of speech and social responsibility, for these things are among 
the common considerations of his everyday life. 

Have we as college administrators been too lethargic (or 
perhaps too modest) in urging our claims? Are there addi- 
tional services which the Council might render for our spe- 
cific needs as college and university officials, charged with 
final responsibility for the welfare of our institutions? I am 
inclined to believe that much could be done in this field. I 
am sure that Council officials are always ready to open up 
new avenues of usefulness. The inevitable conclusion is that 
we, as college presidents, have not been active in proposing 
our everyday problems to the Council for consideration. Per- 
haps they have seemed to us too petty, as compared with the 
projects already engaging the Council’s attention. Perhaps 
we have not been sufficiently close to the Council’s activities 
to feel that advice and information might be sought here. 
Perhaps we are, after all, incurable individualists and see no 
value in consolidated action. However, I should be open to 
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the reproach of being a mere theorist if I did not make at 
least a few suggestions, not especially for their own value, 
but rather as provocative of discussion from which ideas of 
real worth might spring. Therefore, I am going to have the 
temerity to offer the following as possible subjects for consid- 
eration and study by appropriate committees of the Council: 

1. Alumni relations, and specifically the duty of colleges 
and universities to their alumni. Why is it that so many of 
our alumni are interested in the superficial aspects of college 
life rather than in its more important implications? Is the 
fault ours or theirs? What can we do to change this attitude 
on the part of alumni? Are alumni organizations, as we 
know them, functioning in the right way? Should we not 
analyze their activities and make constructive suggestions to 
them? 

2. Set up, or cause to be set up, an information service for 
trustees in selecting presidents, deans, and other administra- 
tive officers. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
boards of trustees are unfamiliar with administrative per- 
sonnel in the field of higher education outside their own in- 
stitutions. They have but little idea as to how to choose 
administrative officers, and often make bad mistakes. Much 
has been done, originally by the Council, and now by the 
American Association of University Professors, in behalf of 
the college teacher. Why should not the Council, without 
assuming any responsibility for recommendation, collect and 
make available to boards of trustees a fund of information 
regarding possibilities for administrative positions in the col- 
lege world? I am sure that the Council could do nothing 
which would more impress its value upon trustees who, after 
all, exercise the final judgment as to the usefulness of the 
Council to the individual institution. 

3. Make a comprehensive study of the tremendous growth 
of student activities, and particularly of student government 
and its relation to the faculty. Included in this might be a 
study of the rapidly multiplying, so-called honorary depart- 
mental fraternities. 
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4. Set up a committee to study the possibility of closer re- 
lations between the Council and the various professional 
societies. The Council’s work has been largely general or 
specifically intended for the arts college or the school of edu- 
cation. We have in this country a number of professional 
societies, most of which are members of the Council. They 
live in air-tight compartments. Would it not be worth while 
to bring together and compare men and standards in such 
branches as law, medicine, engineering, teaching, etc.? Special 
attention should be given to the rapidly growing boards of 
examiners for licensing in the various states, particularly in 
the field of engineering, since the requirements of such boards 
in any professional field naturally have a direct influence upon 
curricula. 

5. Study various types of faculty organization and college 
and university administration, for the different types and sizes 
of colleges and universities. 

6. Study the whole “peace”? movement as it exists in the 
United States, particularly as it affects students in our colleges 
and universities. President Kent has justly called attention 
to the fact that our student bodies are continually preyed upon 
by propagandists from without, representing everything from 
the extreme right to the extreme left. I suggest: 

(a) A dispassionate study of the existing movements for 
peace. 


(b) A thorough study of the reasons for war, and of the 
best methods for preventing war. 

(c) The outlining of a loyal and constructive program for 
furthering the peace movement in colleges, to be carried out 
by the colleges from within, not by outside agencies working 
through the means of propaganda. 

These suggestions may seem both presumptuous and futile. 
At any rate they do not imply any criticism of what has al- 
ready been done, but they represent, I believe, the feeling 
of many of us who are faced daily by practical administrative 
problems, in the solution of which we would like to have help. 
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Political Concepts and Secondary 
Education” 
By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


ce basic law of the United States establishes a repre- 


sentative form of government. It guarantees a represen- 

tative form of government to the several states in the 
Union. In other words, it was assumed that a small number 
of men should be chosen for administrative and legislative re- 
sponsibilities in the several levels of government, federal, 
state, and local. They were expected to exercise their judg- 
ment and wisdom as to the solution of problems even in the 
face of occasional noisy opposition. 

In those early days popular government was conspicuous by 
its absence. Only a small proportion of the male population 
voted at elections. Even they were not permitted to vote 
directly for the president or for the members of the Senate and 
the Supreme Court. Slow and costly means of communication 
prevented or impeded the formulation and expression of public 
opinion. 

With so limited a participation in government for the people 
as a whole as that contemplated in the federal and state con- 
stitutions, there was, of course, no widespread provision of 
education to prepare people for the exercise of civic responsi- 
bilities. It was assumed that each individual in the population 
had a soul to save and hence that there should be ample facili- 
ties for the preparation of ministers and even Sunday schools 
where poor children might learn to read the Bible. But re- 
stricted educational advantages were obviously sufficient for 
the education of that smaller proportion of the population 
which desired to prepare themselves to assume the responsibili- 
ties of government. 


Then came that remarkable revolution during the past cen- 


*The author spoke on this subject before the University of Illinois High 
School Teachers Conference, Urbana, Illinois, in November, 1936 and before the 


Conference of Secondary Education recently held at the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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tury when the franchise was extended to all adults irrespective 
of ownership of property, color, sex, and in many instances 
even the ability to read and write. United States senators and 
a long list of state and local officials were subjected to popular 
election. Even more important was the rapid development of 
means of communication, roads, railroads, telegraph, tele- 
phone, newspapers, and the radio, which rapidly became cheap 
and speedy vehicles for the popular acquisition of information 
on all topics in every corner of the state, the nation, and the 
world, and for the expression of popular opinion which in- 
evitably followed. 

There are doubtless many political concepts underlying the 
beginning and development of American democracy, but I have 
selected only four of them to discuss with you, seriatim, as 
follows: 

(a) Universal suffrage 

(b) The right of individuals to hold office 

(c) Public opinion governs 

(d) Personal liberty and freedom. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


The fifteenth amendment to the federal Constitution de- 
clares that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The Nineteenth Amendment contains the same provi- 
sion against discrimination on account of sex. 

While these two amendments to the federal Constitution 
are cast in negative terms, their positive implications are clear. 
They illustrate indeed the deep seated feeling developed over 
more than a century of national history that the privileges of 
formal participation in government through the suffrage 
should be extended to citizens on the widest possible basis. 
Universal suffrage while sometimes honored in the breach is 
thoroughly ingrained in the philosophy of American political 
life. 

Elsewhere I shall attempt to show the importance of public 
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opinion in government as compared to the mere act of suffrage, 
but it may well be pointed out here that there is never simply 
one public opinion. ‘There are always several, sometimes 
many of them, expressed in different parts of the country or 
held by different groups in the population. Hence the con- 
stant clash of opinion with one candidate championing one 
cause and another equally zealous in promoting another. 

There are, furthermore, a veritable horde of names of 
aspiring candidates from which the voter is asked to choose. 
In spite of the obvious fact that a large proportion of the 
persons on the ballot are totally unknown to the voter, an ex- 
perience which every person has every time he or she votes in 
an election, we go on year after year wrestling with the long 
ballot. Hence it is not surprising that occasionally we elect 
someone to public office whose name actually or figuratively 
has for some years adorned a gravestone in the local cemetery. 

What now are the relations between the theory and practice 
of universal suffrage and education? What may reasonably 
be expected of the educational system in order to enable the 
citizen to undertake most effectively this simple method of 
participation in government? 

The citation a moment ago of the two well-known situations 
is ample to show clearly that the best intentioned voter in the 
world cannot possibly exercise his right of suffrage intelligently 
or effectively without a background of knowledge concerning 
the position taken by each candidate on each of the issues to 
which he has committed himself. Equally he needs to know 
something of the responsibilities involved in each office and 
the qualifications of the several candidates to perform them 
satisfactorily. I give you some perfectly well-known examples. 
A vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860 ultimately meant the 
abolition of slavery; McKinley’s election in 1896 implied the 
adoption of the gold standard; and the choice of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932 spelled the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. For years voters have calmly entered the election booth 
and through their ballots determined whether the state was 
to be bonded for millions of dollars to build hard surfaced 
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roads, whether the local electric light plant should be taken 
over by the town, or a sales tax imposed instead of an income 
tax. 

Yet I am sure you will agree that any of these issues and a 
hundred others which faced voters in the days gone by through 
their choice of a president, a governor, a member of the legis- 
lature, or a city mayor were worthy of the most extended 
study. 

I think I can read your minds sufficiently to detect an im- 
pression now very prevalent that candidates for public office 
frequently cover up with a barrage of words their true posi- 
tions and that so far as their public expressions are concerned, 
the difference of opinion amounts to about as much as the dif- 
ference between tweedledee and tweedledum. 

Yet if all this is true it only makes the voter’s task more dif- 
ficult. He must weigh what is not said as well as that which 
is spoken. He must wade through countless meaningless plati- 
tudes to get at what seems to be the candidate’s real position. 
The voter must indeed be a very discerning individual. 

Obviously, therefore, any approximation of success in demo- 
cratic government through the device of universal suffrage 
rests squarely upon universal education. The elementary 
schools are not enough, for very properly they devote them. 
selves largely to enabling children to acquire tools of knowl- 
edge. lll individuals, not any part of them large or small, 
are expected to participate in government. All, therefore, of 
whatever sex, color, or economic status in so far as they are 
capable of profiting by it are entitled to the advantage of a 
secondary school education. Yet today in the face of this plain 
implication only 28.7 per cent of the age group from 14 to 17 
in Alabama are enrolled in the secondary schools. The per- 
centage ranges from this figure to 95 per cent in Utah and 
the average for the country is only 60.7 per cent. In other 


words, we have not attained more than two-thirds of the de- | 


sired goal. 
Under these circumstances we perhaps do well to recognize 
in many of our states one limitation on the right to suffrage, 
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namely, an educational qualification. An ignorant voter is 
a menace to success in a democratic form of government. But 
the limitation should be regarded as desirable only temporarily 
until such time as a state may remove the reason for any limi- 
tation on the American ideal of democracy through universal 
suffrage. 

Tue Ricut To Hop OFFIce 


The right of citizens to hold public office has been accepted 
quite generally for more than a hundred years as a kind of 
corollary of the right to vote. In a message to Congress in 
December 1829, President Andrew Jackson declared: ‘“The 
duties of all public offices are, or at least admit of being made, 
so plain and simple that men of intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance; and I cannot but believe 
that more is lost by the long continuance of men in office than 
is generally to be gained by their experience.” While we 
naturally hesitate, because of more or less bitter experiences 
in days gone by, to accept this aspect of popular government 
without qualification, yet there can be no question but that as 
a matter of common practice the theory still has wide ac- 
ceptance. 

‘‘We spend more money and more energy on ‘Education’ 
than does any other people,” recently declared the report on 
Better Government Personnel. “But when it comes to the se- 
lection of the servants of the state, we pay less attention to 
education than any other nation. We believe that education is 
worth great sacrifice, but in the public service we act as if it 
were of so little significance that those who have, and those 
who have not, an education are virtually on a par.” 

Interestingly enough the developments of recent decades 
have given this matter much more widespread meaning than 
in the earlier history of our country. Then there were com- 
paratively few public officials. ‘Today we have multiplied 
many times the services which we wish to have performed 
through the government. Hence a political concept which in 
earlier years could not possibly apply to more than a small 
Proportion of the population has gradually come to have a 
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personal meaning for a high proportion of the adult popula- 
tion. Indeed, so great has been the increase in personnel in 
the public service that almost every individual sooner or later 
weighs for himself its possibilities and advantages for em- 
ployment. 

And the end is not yet. So great has been the increase 
through improved mechanical processes of production in agri- 
culture and manufacturing and of the possibilities for dis- 
tributing these products economically to the people that the 
proportion of our population engaged in producing the mate- 
rial comforts of life has steadily fallen. Some of these days 
we shall at last realize that a large proportion of the un- 
employed will not and should not return to the production of 
material goods. There remains then what ought to be ac- 
cepted as the fortunate circumstance that these individuals can 
be employed in various service occupations, some of them 
doubtless under private auspices but many more perhaps in 
social services conducted under the auspices of federal, state, 
and local governments. 

I am merely trying to drive home what perhaps is a com- 
monly accepted fact, namely, that the proportion of our popu- 
lation regularly employed in the public service will doubtless 
increase beyond that which obtains at the present time. 

What are the implications of this situation so far as educa- 
tion is concerned? The Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel, President L. D. Coffman, chairman, joins issue 
sharply with the philosophy of Andrew Jackson. ‘‘Whether 
or not this (philosophy) was true in 1829, it is certainly not 
true today. On the contrary, certain of those duties are now 
so difficult, so complex, so technical as to require the recruit- 
ment of highly trained specialists and the training in the serv- 
ices of the best administrative talent which the nation pro- 
duces.” 

So much for the more technical and more important posi- 
tions in the public service. What about the rank and file of 
positions in the public service? The experience of the federal 
civil service itself is an ample answer. In a high percentage 
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of instances even among the humbler positions a high school 
education or the equivalent has now come to be commonly re- 
quired to qualify in the competitive examinations. 

Hence, while in practice we continue to adhere largely to 
the Jacksonian theory relative to the holding of public office, 
our experience has demonstrated beyond question the need to 
modify that theory in favor of those with training and compe- 
tence. In view of the large proportion of the adult popula- 
tion which is concerned, it seems to follow naturally that young 
people should have ample facilities in the secondary schools 
not merely to acquire general civic intelligence but to prepare 
themselves for the innumerable types of vocations now in- 
cluded in government service. 


PoPpULAR OPINION GOVERNS 


“Popular opinion governs’”’ is a political concept thoroughly 
accepted in a democratic form of government. It is indeed 
actually practiced far more than most people realize. The 
casual voter who does not give thought to the matter is likely 
to assume that he exercises his sovereign right to participate 
in the conduct of government only when once each year he 
marches solemnly to the ballot box and casts his ballot for a 
long list of individuals most of whom he does not know very 
well. The discerning observer of a democratic society knows 
very well that the formal act of casting a ballot on election 
day often, perhaps usually, is of secondary importance as com- 
pared to the countless ways in which opinion on governmental 
matters is developed among the people and when crystallized 
is brought to bear upon administrative and legislative officials 
in Washington and in the several state capitals. The public 
oficial who in a representative or republican form of govern- 
ment was expected to exercise his own judgment on matters 
of public moment becomes in a democratic form of government 
merely the agent to carry out what the people seem to want. 

I realize that this contrast is too sharp. Even in the palm- 
iest days of representative government public officials doubt- 
less often carried out what they believed to be the will of their 
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constituents against their own personal judgments, and today 
there are countless instances where administrative and legisla- 
tive officials exercise their own judgments because for one 
reason or another there is no public opinion of any consequence 
on the matter in hand. 

On the other hand, the wild and repeated protestations of 
affection for the ‘dear people” and the solemn promises to 
carry out their wishes witnessed in the Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia conventions was not all “bunk” by any means. Anyone 
who has ever associated to any considerable extent with public 
officials in local, state, or national government knows full well 
that if the officials can further ingratiate themselves with their 
constituents back home by carrying out their wishes they will 
hasten to do so. Indeed the ascertaining informally of what 
their constituents think on particular problems by sending out 
a statement to serve as a kind of lightning rod in order that 
they may not run afoul of public opinion has come to be a form 
of political art well known in every center of government. 
Public officials who are bad guessers on public opinion are 
soon retired to private life. 

I have a kind of feeling that when the matter is put in these 
unqualified terms you will find exceptions which you believe 
to be both fortunate and significant. The situation could not 
be otherwise. After all democracy in government is an ideal. 
Like all ideals it can be realized only in part. But it is never- 
theless an aspiration close to the heart of the American people. 
In the long run even the Supreme Court bows to public opinion. 
“I believe,” declared Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, ‘“‘the 
majority of the plain people will day in and day out make 
fewer mistakes in governing themselves than any smaller class 
or body of men will make in trying to govern them.” 

What is public opinion about? Every conceivable subject 
which happens to interest the American people at any particu- 
lar period. It varies from entrance in the World Court to 
local bonds for an airport, from old age pensions to cattle 
quarantines, from the decisions of the Supreme Court to street 
repairs. 
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Where is public opinion developed? Around the fireside, 
at church, through the morning newspaper, in the Rotary Club, 
at the headquarters of the labor union, on the street corner, 
over the radio, and in a hundred other ways. 

How is public opinion expressed? In the same places 
through formal resolution, a public address, an editorial, a 
parade, a magazine article, and a hundred other avenues of 
greater or less importance. 

So numerous are the possibilities indeed that the organiza- 
tion of public opinion has become a great enterprise in which 
thousands of people are engaged. There are the Institute of 
Public Opinion and the Literary Digest poll. The labor 
lobby and the American Legion can deluge the desks of con- 
gressmen with telegrams in twenty-four hours. A delegation 
of business men pleads with the legislature for tax relief. How 
to evaluate the wants of a vocal minority as against the inade- 
quately expressed wishes of the great mass of people has be- 
come indeed a matter of first-rate consequence to every 
important public official. 

Here again the implications of education in the formulation 
of public opinion for effective democratic government seem so 
clear as to need no elaboration. The character of the prob- 
lems about which public opinion is being formulated and ex- 
pressed is far more complex and has far wider implications 
than ever before in the world’s history. The necessity of dis- 
criminating between the interests of special groups on the one 
hand, and the people as a whole on the other, calls for the 
exercise of judgment based on extended information. “A pop- 
ular government,” declared James Madison years ago, “‘with- 
out popular information or the means of acquiring it is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be 
their own governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives.” 

I have emphasized so much the work of other agencies in 
spreading information and formulating public opinion as, in 
effect, to minimize the contribution of the schools in aiding the 
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citizen to participate in government. The omission was not 
altogether accidental. The schools have never done their full 
part. Years ago Herbert Spencer, one of the keenest ob- 
servers of English life, declared: “The vital knowledge—that 
by which we have grown as a nation to what we are, and which 
now underlies our whole existence, is a knowledge that has got 
itself taught in nooks and corners; while the ordained agencies 
for teaching have been mumbling little else but dead form- 
ulas.”” What Herbert Spencer said about England we should 
regretfully have to admit applied equally well to America. 

Yet today the schools have a basic responsibility relative to 
the processes of democratic government which no other 
agency, public or private, can possibly perform. The news- 
papers cannot do it. 

You do not know Sam Baxter. But years ago Sam Baxter 
was my neighbor. Sam didn’t have much to do except odd 
jobs of one kind or another. One day I met him on the street 
in the company of a gentleman who was taking subscriptions 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer. They stopped me, and both of 
them proceeded vigorously to extol the virtues of this particu- 
lar newspaper. Sam finally climaxed his sales talk by stating 
that he had taken the Philadelphia Inquirer for forty years, 
that it contained all the news, that it was always right on po- 
litical matters, and that hence he had never read any other 
paper. Considerably amused, I remarked that he should 
be ashamed to make such a statement. Then, turning on 
my heel, I left him half dazed, wondering what I could 
possibly have meant. I have often wondered since whether 
I should have taken the trouble to tell Sam about foreign 
censorships, cable companies, government news bureaus, inter- 
national news services, newspaper chains, the selection of news 
and of headlines, pressure for editorial comment, and the in- 
fluence of the advertisers. All of which color, modify, or dis- 
tort the truth. It didn’t seem worth while that day to at- 
tempt to disillusion and educate Sam. What would you have 
done? 

Then there is that other great purveyor of information, the 
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radio. Is it a trustworthy device for the education of people 
to participate in government? Fresh from your experiences in 
tuning in on the Cleveland and Philadelphia conventions 
and the subsequent national campaign your smile is an ade- 
quate answer. Even our most trusted public men make the 
most astonishing exaggerations and belabor one another in 
a thoroughly undignified way. Owen D. Young did the 
country a real public service a few months ago at Rollins 
College when, after reciting some flagrant examples by Her- 
bert Hoover, Al Smith, and Senator Robinson, he declared: 
‘Without questioning their right to freedom of speech, without 
inquiring as to the sincerity of their belief, one may well ask 
whether such statements are a wise exercise of the great 
powers and responsibilities of trusteeship which these men 
hold.” 

We need, therefore, some agency which feels a deep obliga- 
tion to preserve balance in the consideration of public prob- 
lems—an agency which can take the time to lay the back- 
ground in which matters of public interest are always deeply 
embedded—an agency which will strip the utterances of public 
men of their verbiage and examine critically the issues of com- 
mon concern—an agency which is neither propagandistic itself 
nor willing to allow itself to be used to that end. That agency 
is the educational system of this country, public and private. 
For the great mass of people it means the secondary school. 

But there are many responsibilities of adult citizenship for 
which no one, even as a student in the secondary schools, can 
possibly prepare himself adequately. Who could have been 
wise enough as a teacher a generation ago to prepare the adult 
of today to express an intelligent public opinion about today’s 
social problems? Who would be so rash as to predict what 
our social problems will be a generation hence, or even five 
years from now? Obviously, under these circumstances, it is 
not possible for the schools adequately to prepare for some- 
thing in the future which no prophet can possibly foresee. One 
must conclude, therefore, that a large part of what one needs 
to know in order to participate in government must be learned 
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after one grows up. In a few short years adult education has 
come to be regarded throughout the country as a necessary 
supplement to the work of the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 


Older than the federal Constitution, indeed reaching far 
back into human history, is another political concept which is 
fundamental in American life. I refer to personal liberty and 
the freedom of individuals to pursue their own desires. One 
hundred and sixty years ago Thomas Jefferson gave to the 
world that magnificent document in which he declared: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Our first impression is likely to be that the concepts of in- 
dividual liberty and government in any form are in their very 
nature antagonistic to one another. Government seems to be 
forever encroaching on the liberties of individuals. The best 
government, so it has often been held, is that which governs 
least. 

There can be no question but that the fruits of personal 
liberty are very precious and that they may easily be snatched 
away from us either through the decrees of a centralized 
regime or the subtle actions of a collectivistic government. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that in primitive 
society where laws were few and government simple, personal 
liberties were also few indeed. Men were in bondage to one 
another. They were condemned by circumstances to occupa- 
tions which brought them only the barest necessities in food, 
clothing, and shelter. They were at the mercy of disease and 
the elements. Judged by any modern standard they had little 
opportunity indeed for the pursuit of happiness. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to assume that the passion for personal liberty 
was realized “in the good old days.” “Liberty,” declared 
Walter Lippmann in his Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard 
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University a year ago, “is not the natural state of man, but 
the achievement of an organized society. Liberty is a right 
which only vigilant and wise government can provide. It 
is the artificial product of civilized effort and is lost almost in- 
stantly when the primitive passions of men are unleashed.” 

A whole series of examples could hardly make the truth of 
this statement stand out more clearly. Yet we sometimes fail 
to realize the large number of individual freedoms and liber- 
ties which through the protection and aid of government we 
are striving to obtain and preserve. We want the liberty of 
going about the community without fear of personal danger. 
We insist on the liberty of the press not for any love of the 
newspaper itself but because of our personal desire to know 
what other people are doing and thinking. We believe that the 
opportunity to earn a living on a level consistent with the coun- 
try’s economic development comes close to being the inalien- 
able right of the individual. President Roosevelt did well 
to quote a short time ago the old English jurist who declared, 
‘“‘Necessitous men are not free men.” We will tolerate no 
interference with our freedom to assemble and to worship as 
we choose. We are profoundly convinced that each individual 
in his own way should be permitted to cultivate his special 
abilities and talents. Every individual is entitled to a generous 
portion of leisure for the recreation of his body, mind, and 
soul, according to his own peculiar interests. 

These and a hundred other liberties and freedoms we are 
striving to realize through government. Through the govern- 
ment, police protection is provided against personal danger. 
As an agency of government the Supreme Court stepped in 
recently to preserve for us the freedom of the press. Through 
the power of the government a hundred protections are thrown 
around the right of the individual at work in mine, mill, and 
factory. If temporarily those opportunities fail the govern- 
ment itself steps in to offer employment to whatever extent 
necessity seems to require. It is the protection of government 
which enables men and women to follow their respective de- 
sires in religion and politics. It is government which author- 
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izes or sets up educational facilities which enable individuals 
to pursue every special aspiration or desire. Through the 
aid of the government we enjoy increasing leisure freed from 
haunting fears and full of opportunities for self improvement. 

But government is only a device, a social mechanism which 
we use to attain our individual objectives and aspirations. In 
itself it has no intelligence, no power. As Ostrogorski pointed 
out years ago, it is like a great engine before there is steam in 
the boiler. It cannot move. It is inert and lifeless. Men and 
women are naive creatures. They are forever chasing a will- 
of-the-wisp in the form of a piece of social machinery which 
will bring in the millennium in government. First it was the 
political convention; then it was direct primaries. A few years 
ago it was woman suffrage. Yesterday it was prohibition. 
All of them, like the engine, are lifeless and meaningless with- 
out the steam of public opinion. 

Morality and education are the two fuels out of which 
power and purpose in social life are created. They lie back 
of the government. They direct the path of all governmental 
effort. They infuse into the social mechanism spirit and zeal. 
They determine how far the government can help individuals 
to realize the personal liberties and freedoms which are the 
common aspiration of mankind. Ina very real sense they are 
in fact the government. 

To enumerate the countless ways in which the school sys- 
tem supports and develops that popular intelligence and un- 
derstanding back of every law and every regulation intended 
to extend opportunities and liberties to the greatest possible 
number of people would indeed be like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” Without the schools there could be no precious 
liberties, no hard won freedoms. I suggest that our political 
leaders in Washington and in the various states who worship 
louder and louder at the altar of liberty and freedom cease 
their protestations long enough to give proper attention to 
the fire on the altar. If their devotion to individual liberty 
and freedom is so great let them build schoolhouses as well as 
roads; let them conserve men as well as forests; let them be 
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willing indeed to make that investment in education which 
alone will keep the flame on the altar of liberty and freedom 
bright and shining. 

One cannot possibly enumerate the ways in which education 
lies back of the various political concepts in a democracy with- 
out realizing something of the tremendous responsibility which 
rests upon the educational system. In a centralized form of 
government the enrollment in the secondary schools as in Ger- 
many may very well be reduced. In the United States every 
hope of success in securing the benefits of government lies in 
our willingness to make the advantages of secondary as well 
as elementary education both effective and universal. What- 
ever may have been the primary obligations of the secondary 
schools in the past there can be no question about it today. 
Several years ago Henry Suzzallo declared: 


It is the primary and fundamental function of the common school 
system, extending from the earliest years of schooling through the kin- 
dergarten, elementary school, junior and senior high school and the 
junior college to educate the citizen for effective participation in all of 
those common understandings and cooperatives which are necessary to 
maintain the best in our complex contemporaneous civilization which is 
American. . . 

Secondary education will focus its attention more steadily on con- 
temporaneous life, with its oncoming problems. The lag between what 
the school teaches and what present and impending citizenship requires 
will be decreased. 


Education and educational leaders, therefore, are arousing 
from the lethargy of ‘“‘dry bones” described by Ezekiel long be- 
fore the time of Herbert Spencer. They are determined to 
accept the challenge which a democratic society thrusts upon 
them. They too are enlisted for the duration of the war. 





Educational Implications Found in 
Great Federal Projects” 
By GORDON R. CLAPP 


major implications for educators and the educational job 

revealed in the workings of a great public program being 
carried on in the Tennessee Valley. Almost any of the major 
programs of our federal government could be used as a source 
of reference in a discussion of this kind; I select the program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority because I am more familiar 
with it and because we are in a center of many of its activities 
here today. 

First let me describe briefly what the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the agencies cooperating with it are doing. The 
Authority was created by Congressional Act, approved on 
May 18, 1933, and amended on August 31, 1935. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to develop the Tennessee River system in the 
interests of navigation, flood control, and national defense, 
and to generate and sell surplus electricity to avoid the waste 
of water power. In its natural cycle the Authority’s inte- 
grated water-control program requires not alone the proper 
use of water resources but, of necessity, the conservation and 
preservation of the land resources of the region. 

To control the waters of the Tennessee River and its trib- 
utaries requires two lines of action by the Authority. The 
first is the construction of a system of publicly owned dams 
on the principal tributaries and on the Tennessee itself. Uni- 
fied operation of these storage and main-river dams will re- 
duce destructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 9-foot 
navigation, level off the seasonal fluctuations of the river, 
develop a valuable by-product in the form of hydroelectric 
power, and secure an economy from multi-purpose planning 
and operation which would be impossible with developments 
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having but a single purpose. Thus, the attack on the prob- 
lem by means of construction, is intended to handle the run- 
off water in the major drainage channels. 

The second line of action on the problem carries the Au- 
thority beyond the publicly owned streams to privately owned 
land—the source of run-off. Control here requires the co- 
operation of individual landowners in the development and 
popularizing of improved land managements and agricultural 
practices, thereby creating increased retention of rainfall in 
the soil to supplement artificial river control. These practices 
in land use entail extensive programs in soil erosion control 
through reforestation, terracing, introduction and widespread 
use of cover crops such as sods and legumes, and the utiliza- 
tion of new forms of plant foods. This means a general shift 
from soil-depleting to soil-building crops to support natural 
water storage, to reduce silting and restore fertility. 

New plant foods for furthering this natural water storage 
are being developed by the Authority at its plant adjoining 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. Here improved forms 
of phosphatic fertilizers are being produced in electric fur- 
naces using power from Wilson Dam. To supplement this, 
widespread rural electrification is being encouraged in order 
to provide refrigeration and to operate new types of farm 
equipment—all essential in this readjusted agricultural 
program. 

It is this basic need for power for rural electrification and 
for operation of industries springing from a readjusted use 
of the land that brings together two methods of water 
control. 

In this program of maintaining and operating properties 
owned by the United States in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
conservation of natural resources by the improvement of 
agriculture, the proper utilization of marginal lands, and in- 
dustrial development, improvement of navigation in the Ten- 
nessee River, construction of dams and incidental works in 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries, development of trans- 
mission lines, production, distribution, and consumption of 
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electric power, production of fertilizer, and the promotion of 
the general well-being of the inhabitants of the Tennessee 
Valley area, the Authority has developed an organization of 
management and service as well as construction and operating 
activities which comprise a personnel with a wide variety of 
interests, experience, and abilities. 

A more detailed examination of what has been going on 
here in the Tennessee Valley for the past three years would 
make it clear, I am sure, that basically the TVA program is 
designed to make it possible for a people to recapture, con- 
serve, and use wisely for their own general good the vast 
human and physical resources of a large region. You would 
also discover that the objective of all this activity can be 
stated only in terms of benefit to people—to men and women 
and their families or as President Roosevelt declared in his 
message to Congress, “It touches and gives life to all forms 
of human concern.” 

It is a reassuring fact that the closer the workings and 
subject matter of government get to our daily lives the greater 
is the interest shown by educators in the problems of govern- 
ment. Whether this is cause or effect need not concern us at 
the moment; the significance of the statement lies in the fact 
that the closer relationship between the government and edu- 
cators suggests that the functional barriers that customarily 
separate government and the educational system are becoming 
less real. It is traditional in this country that government is 
looked upon as something apart from the people who confer 
power upon it; it is also traditional that the educational sys 
tem although responsive to the will of local lay control is 
generally regarded as something isolated from the world of 
practical affairs even to the point of assuming that the pro- 
fessional educators in that system must not become tarnished 
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for all age levels has grown apace; interest in education as 
the key to improved government has struck a responsive chord 
both among professional educators and professional students 
of government and public administration. The subject of 
this morning’s discussion is indicative of this interest in the 
closer relationship between education and government. 

What can be found in the Authority’s program that is of 
importance to us as educators; what implications has it for 
education ? 

In my judgment there are many implications for education 
of significance locally and nationally. They relate primarily 
to three fundamental problems that provoke thought and 
discussion wherever educators come together: educational ob- 
jectives, educational method, and the content or subject matter 
of the educational process itself. 

I should like to suggest that the TVA program in its man- 
ifold activities is in itself an example of true objectives in 
education. It is an example of the way in which we as citizens 
through our government attempt to teach ourselves a more 
effective way of harnessing and controlling the forces and re- 
sources of our environment. It is an example of educational 
theory in serious practice applied by the people themselves 
through their representatives and agents to the practical im- 
mediate and long-range problems of the region in which they 
live. What educator is there who would not welcome the 
opportunity to establish in a classroom or on a campus a real- 
life situation in which the forces of nature, the psychology of 
men and women, the elements of the economic and social order 
were under first-hand observation of students in order that 
they might learn through active participation what makes the 
wheels go around and through what controls desired results 
can be obtained? 

Here in a region of more than 40,000 square miles, the 
people who reside in it, whose lives in the present and the 


_ future are tied up with the control and utility of a vast water 
| system, the revived fertility and stability of agricultural land, 
) the utilization of the by-product of water control, electricity, 
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and the better coordination of their enterprise on farm and 
in the factory, are using an agency of the federal government 
to meet problems which, when solved, will return benefits not 
only to themselves but to a whole nation. Surely in this pro- 
gram the true objective of education can be observed, namely, 
to equip us as citizens with an intelligent understanding of the 
problems with which we are confronted, the economic, social, 
and physical forces and resources which by their presence de- 
fine these problems, and through mutual guidance in intelli- 
gent democratic effort help us to find and apply practical solu- 
tions to the end that we as a people will be our own master. 

Let me describe some concrete examples. The skilled 
craftsman working on the construction of Chickamauga Dam, 
six miles from here, is doing more than building a dam. He 
is seeing a physical plan unfold that to him means a greater 
security from floods, an added avenue of cheaper transporta- 
tion for some of the things he buys, a source of cheap elec- 
tricity the use of which will make possible an improvement 
of the standard of living for himself and his family, and all 
in all a greater mastery over the forces which play upon and 
about his life every day. And I should add that by no means 
the least important is the knowledge he has that through his 
own efforts, geared cooperatively and intelligently with thou- 
sands of other workmen and supervisors, he, as a part of his 
own government, is helping to accrue benefits for himself, his 
children, and his fellow men. The benefits he visualizes, both 
immediate and for the future, are reality to him; so real are 
they in fact that he with others like him seeks and finds an 
opportunity to make the planning and results of the job in 
which he is participating more effective through organized 
contacts with the management in order that his mental as well 
as physical contribution may be made available. 

I can offer no better evidence of the validity of this ex- 
ample than an excerpt from a brief filed with the management 
of the Authority at a recent conference with union represent- 
atives held for the purpose of carrying on our annual wage 
negotiations. This brief was submitted jointly by more than 
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a dozen unions representing electricians, plumbers, ironwork- 


ers, unskilled workers, and a number of other union groups. 
I quote: 


We believe that management and labor are in agreement upon these 
definite aims of this great project here in the Tennessee Valley, namely, 
that here for the first time in America the people have set up a vast test- 
ing ground for the nation, where they can determine for themselves how 
the natural resources of water and land and power can best be developed 
and conserved and used, not for the benefit of a few privileged indi- 
viduals but for the benefit of the entire community. We do not hesitate 
about presenting these generalities to the conference at this time, because 
they are the moving motives of the men who work on the job, and of the 
men who direct on the administrative side. To undertake to discuss 
concrete details of wage and working conditions without a glance at 
principles should be pretty much like operating a boat without a compass. 


Likewise the farmer who participates in the experimental 
use of phosphate fertilizer now being produced for test by 
the fertilizer plant at Muscle Shoals and who under the 
guidance of county agents of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice tries this soil food in a demonstration of the proper use 
of agricultural lands in a system of crop rotation, soil ter- 
racing, and diversified farming is teaching himself and his 
neighbors a better way to conserve, use, and master the land 
that gives him his living and provides foodstuffs for a nation. 

In these examples I think we can see that mastery of man 
over his environment can be made to work as a valid objec- 
tive for education. But it may be observed that the realities 
of the problem and subject matter inherent in such a program 
as the TVA offer opportunities that are not found in the class- 
room or on the college campus. To a certain extent this must 
be true, but at this point I should like to suggest another 
major implication for education as found in the TVA pro- 
gram. It is this, that the democratic method in education is a 
practicable method by which to relate the educational program 
to the real interests of people. 

The democratic method, if I understand it correctly, is 
based upon a certain fundamental and abiding faith in people 
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—a faith that people if free and informed will more fre- 
quently than not do what seems to be right in the eye of 
society, more frequently than not they will find the best an- 
swers to their problems as judged in historical perspective. 
If one holds to this fundamental belief, this faith, he can with- 
out fear of result, bend his effort toward support of machinery 
and method that will give to each an opportunity to bring his 
mental equipment to bear upon the problem at hand. Funda- 
mental in the democratic theory is the belief that as Ordway 
Tead puts it, ‘In group thinking the new ideas evolved are 
more than the sum of individual ideas.’”’ Leadership whether 
in the classroom or on a construction job is thus not a task of 
telling the student or the worker what to think or what to do 
and assuming compliance because the one in charge has 
spoken; leadership is the much more difficult task of stimv- 
lating ideas and motivation among those upon whom the suc- 
cess of the classroom result or the construction job depends, 
those who are learning and those who are doing the work. 
The democratic method assumes compliance with the will of 
the leader only by consent of those being led, with that con- 
sent flowing from an intelligent respect or a meeting of the 
minds as to the validity of the common purpose and the 
method to be used in achieving it. 

The psychologist of the Gestalt school emphasizes the 
qualitative aspect of the mental process which defies a quan- 
titative measure; he suggests that the result of a mental re- 
action prompted by a number of stimuli is more than the sum 
of the stimuli, that in the mental process itself the action and 
interreaction of stimuli and responses may create something 
not traceable to the identity of any single stimulus. The 
counterpart of this is found in group activity in which the 
democratic method prevails; resolutions of conflicting points 
of view based upon the merits of the contributed ideas very 
frequently produce more than a compromise; very frequently 
what at first is hailed as a compromise is found to be a cre- 
ation of something new and much more workable than either 
of the two conflicting ideas. 
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Much has been said about the democratic method as it 
applies in politics, government, education, and various other 
fields of human endeavor. We can suspect, however, that 
very frequently the idea receives no more than lip service to 
delude those whose support is sought. Education by its lit- 
eral definition implies that the educational process consists of 
creating a learning situation in which the learner finds his 
way to the solution of problems through his own mental and 
intellectual effort under the guidance of a teacher who helps to 
condition the learner. But we all know that too frequently 
we find the educational process characterized by dominating 
dictation of the teacher over the taught. These instances are 
found not only in the classroom but in human relations gen- 
erally. Locate the sore spots in our national life where one 
force is pitted against another in bitter controversy and you 
will observe that one group is trying to impose a doctrine or 
a condition upon another instead of trying to find reconcile- 
ment of opposing points of view through reciprocal educa- 
tional effort. Strikes and industrial strife are but an indica- 
tion that in the government of industry the employee and the 
employer have not been able to base their relationships upon 
a reciprocal educational basis; the disciplinary problem in the 
school is most frequently the result of failure either on the 
part of the teacher or parent to make a sound application of 
an educational method which recognizes the integrity of the 
child’s personality. 

If you could spend sufficient time to observe the TVA pro- 
gram as it actually works, I am confident that you would be 
struck with a very important fact: in this valley-wide program 
there is little evidence of paternalistic or dictatorial imposi- 
tion of an ideology or rigid pattern conceived by armchair 
planners and handed to those whose problems are the prob- 
lems with which the program is concerned. Instead you would 
observe that within the outline of activities described in the 
act creating the Authority the people of the region are work- 
ing in a cooperative and coordinate rdle through their own 
local, county, state, and federal agencies. You would also 
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observe that within the Authority itself the theme of its ad- 
ministrative organization is democratic method. In this fact 
there should be much of significance to those who seek ways 
to give substance and validity to the educational process, 
whether it be in the classroom, across the conference table, 
or in the execution of a program in the field. 

In the program of the Authority can be found many ex- 
amples of the validity and workability of the democratic 
method. One of the best examples can be found in the em- 
ployee training program. This program has emerged as a 
constructive solution to a number of problems incident to a 
large construction program such as: 

1. The need of in-service training in order to increase the 
efficiency of employees on the job and to enable some of them 
to prepare for more responsible positions. 

2. The relatively large amount of leisure time, which re- 
sults from the short work-week schedules provided under the 
employment and labor policy of the Authority. 

3. The adjustments to new conditions of work which em- 
ployees must make when beginning and when ending their 
employment with the Authority. 

4. The desire for more knowledge of the purposes and 
activities of the Authority on the part of employees. 

5. The general scarcity of instructional materials contain- 
ing information basic to the programs of soil conservation, 
rural electrification, and other subjects of vital importance to 
the activities of the Authority and to the Valley population. 

6. The necessity of providing elementary and secondary 
school facilities for children of employees who live in TVA 
houses at construction centers. 

The aims and objectives of the training program have 
grown out of the existence of these problems. 

We have learned through experience, some of it extremely 
painful, that unless the training program in any particular 
center is based upon the expressed needs and interest of em- 
ployees and is developed and planned in cooperation with 
them, it falls short of accomplishing anything worthy of the 
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time and effort of those who participate. Any one of us may 
have excellent ideas as to what employees ought to be inter- 
ested in, what they ought to know, how they should conduct 
their relationships with their supervisors and their work. It 
is essential, however, that those ideas find a basis of mutual 
understanding and consent with employees, expressed inde- 
pendently without the pressure of dominating suggestion from 
someone in superior position. Any attempt to impose these 
ideas upon them meets with a lack of interest and frequently 
a hearty and sincere distrust. 

Thus, when the various skilled labor groups became inter- 
ested in the possibilities of training apprentices in their crafts 
they approached the Authority with their problem. A mutual 
interest was discovered and in a very short time several ap- 
prentice training programs got under way, planned and car- 
ried on under the direction of committees made up of repre- 
sentatives of the personnel and training staff, construction 
supervisors, and the unions with advisory assistance from the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. The democratic 
method in this instance not only made for speedier execution 
but, what is more important, there is reason to believe that 
the resulting program is basically more sound than could have 
been possible had the management gone forward alone. 

In the planning and administration of the training program 
cooperative relationships of different types have been estab- 
lished with local and state educational agencies, such as county 
school boards, county library boards, and state departments 
of education. Within the Authority also, other sections and 
divisions and employee organizations are cooperating in the 
planning and conduct of training activities. Although these 
various relationships with other agencies both within and 
without the Authority create difficult problems, they present 
also unique opportunities for the actual application of demo- 
cratic principles in shaping and administering programs. 

Another excellent example of the workability of the demo- 
cratic method is to be found in the field of labor relations 
within the Authority. The Authority has welcomed the op- 
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portunity to deal collectively with its employees in the study 
and solution of common problems through bona fide indepen- 
dent representatives selected by employees through their 
unions. 

The keynote of the attitude and approach of the Authority 
is found in its official statement of policy, the Employee Re- 
lationship Policy. This statement was adopted by the Board 
of Directors in August 1935, after more than a year and a 
half of conference and discussion with members of the staff 
and employee representatives, most of whom were labor union 
officials. In summary, the policy recognizes the right of em- 
ployees to organize, affiliate as they choose, designate repre- 
sentatives without interference or coercion, and bargain col- 
lectively with the management of the Authority. It estab- 
lishes the machinery for the disposition of grievances and for 
the development of cooperative relationships with indepen- 
dent labor and employee organizations. It sets up principles 
relating to employment standards, hours of work, compensa- 
tion, training and placement, sets the minimum age for em- 
ployment; rules out nepotism; makes provision for the safety 
and health of employees; and gives a voice to bona fide organi- 
zations of employees in the formulation of policies, rules, and 
regulations which affect the conditions of employment and 
work. This code of basic understanding makes it possible to 
deal with causes instead of results in the solution of personnel 
problems. Through this approach an intelligent attack can 
be made upon those factors which too frequently prevent em- 
ployees and supervisors from doing satisfactory work and 
which deprive them of that zest for the job so essential to 
high morale. It provides a framework of understanding and 
sets up machinery for significant reciprocal education and 
training between workers and management. 

Implicit in the Employee Relationship Policy as a whole are 
definitions of two major responsibilities, one for management 
and one for employees. Upon management there is the re- 
sponsibility to seek and achieve continuous improvement of 
the quality of supervision, recognizing that supervisors have 
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responsibilities as personnel managers in the wise conserva- 
tion and use of the human resources placed at their disposal, 
as well as the responsibilities for the completion of a dam, of 
a road, or a research project. This responsibility carries with 
it an obligation to train supervisors in the technique of con- 
structive leadership and fair dealing to the end that the proj- 
ect will be carried on efficiently with a dignity and humility 
worthy of the public service. 

There is a responsibility upon employees to approach the 
job with more than average competence and initiative, to be 
self-critical of their efficiency, to suggest improvements that 
will work, to recognize that unless they live up to their re- 
sponsibilities the supervisor who directs the work cannot live 
up to his, and to develop self-discipline in individuals and 
groups on the job-and among their associates, thereby re- 
leasing the energies of supervision to make additional refine- 
ments in production and management problems. There is 
further responsibility upon employees and supervisors to make 
an intellectual contribution to the job. Ideas that will work 
are precious and all too few—real ones that work originate 
in the most unexpected sources. An organization that can 
recognize good ideas and use them is tapping a human re- 
source that has value beyond measurement in terms of dollars 
and cents. Progress to date in the application of these prin- 
ciples of employer-employee relationships suggests that a con- 
structive approach to a perplexing problem has added real 
substance to the program of the Authority. The elimination 
of many causes of misunderstanding, unrest, and other nega- 
tive factors has laid a basis for responsible employee partici- 
pation in the development of a positive morale and in achiev- 
ing a more effective utilization of the human resources of the 
whole organization. 

I want to emphasize that the basic purpose in the labor 
policy of the Authority is to free the way for constructive 
cooperation between organized employees and the manage- 
ment in order that the independent contribution of both may 
be brought to bear on the job at hand. The worker’s con- 
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tribution to the job goes far beyond the day’s work; it goes 
into the creation of an atmosphere of good morale, into work- 
able ideas, and suggestions that make the taxpayer’s dollar 
buy more for the benefit of the general public. In short, the 
whole approach of the Authority in the field of labor rela- 
tions constitutes one of the most important programs of adult 
education to be found in the Valley—it is adult education not 
only for the worker but for the employer as well. 

I wish I had time to tell you about other examples which 
illustrate the way in which the Authority is attempting to 
make the democratic method work in the broad field of human 
relations. The internal administration of the Authority is re- 
plete with such examples. I can best sum it up by saying that 
in the internal administration of the Authority, just as in the 
cooperative relationships established with local, county, state, 
and federal agencies, the goal is application of a theory of 
administration conceived as education itself. 

If there is anything which marks the TVA program with a 
characteristic tone or temper, I suggest that it is this basic 
faith in the workability and soundness of democratic method 
in the educational process of harmonizing creative human rela- 
tions. It is true as Professor John Gaus points out, “It is not 
a theory which promises a ready and rapid solution of the 
world’s difficulties, because it requires for its application in- 
finite patience and sympathy with all sorts and varieties of 
men.”’ And I may add that it requires a sense of humility 
and tolerance on the part of all who would participate in its 
application. 

I need not dwell further upon the implications this demon- 
stration has for education or the educational system. All I 
can say is that if there are those who have lost faith in the 
workability of the democratic method in the educational pro- 
cess or in educational administration, the experiences of this 
public enterprise may suggest encouragement. 

My discussion thus far may have created the impression 
that Utopia has arrived in the guise of the TVA. I do not 
mean to suggest that impression. I have attempted, how- 
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ever, to select those phases of the Authority’s objectives and 
methods which are suggestive of implications for two prob- 
lems of interest to educators—the validity of a human objec- 
tive for education and the practicability of the democratic 
method in human relations. The TVA, like all other pub- 
lic enterprises, needs help in performing the tasks you as citi- 
zens have assigned. With that prefatory statement, I come 
to the third major implication found in the TVA program 
that should be of vital interest to education. 

Specifically, any large federal program, and the Authority 
is certainly no exception, reveals a twofold implication rele- 
vant to the subject matter and content of the educational 
process, to put it more simply, an implication for the curri- 
ulum of the educational system. 

The expansion and increased scope of governmental activity 
has brought us face to face more realistically with the prob- 
lem of personnel. On the one hand, the objectives of a peo- 
ple sought through its public agencies can be achieved only 
in so far as the men and women in those public agencies are 
equipped for their heavy responsibilities. Obviously, a 
major factor in that equipment must be an intelligent interest 
in the problems and an understanding of the economic and 
social forces with which a nation must deal. Therefore, if 
we are to continue to load our government with heavier re- 
sponsibilities, men and women must be adequately prepared 
to staff the public service. 

On the other hand, we can educate and train men and 
women for the public service, but unless we as citizens be- 
come informed and sympathetic of the magnitude and sig- 
nificance of the tasks performed by our public service, the 
prestige of that service will continue to languish and will not 
attract the best equipped personnel. 

It is ironical, as students of government have pointed out, 
that ‘Americans distrust government, yet steadily heap more 
tasks upon it.” In this we see a vicious cycle at work. Dis- 
trust in government discourages fair appraisal of results; 
disparagement of results leads to diminishing prestige of 
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government employment; lack of prestige breeds lack of in- 
terest in government careers among the most capable, 
mediocre personnel, impedes successful administration, and 
begets poor results; poor results lead to deeper distrust—and 
so the cycle goes its negative and destructive course. 

An intelligent analysis of the successes and failures of 
American government surely cannot justify the lack of esteem 
which is said to prevail. The record of efficiency in the 
postal service, the largest single employer in the world, the 
great advances in agriculture, in conservation of forest lands, 
improvement of public roads, the growth and development 
of the public school system, all achieved in large part under 
the leadership of government devised and supported by 
us as citizens and taxpayers, is nothing of which to be 
ashamed. A sober view of this attitude of distrust of Ameri- 
can government would suggest that its basis lies in lack of 
understanding as to what is being done through the people’s 
own agencies. 

The American educational system must do its share in 
restoring to the public service that high public esteem which 
it so justly deserves. The task is twofold—the educational 
system through its curriculum and through intelligent guid- 
ance of young men and women can improve the quality of re- 
cruits for the public service; but even more important in my 
judgment, the educational system can relate its curriculum 
more closely to the human and physical problems which gov- 
ernment is called upon to face and in this manner inspire a 
more intelligent respect for the public service itself. If the 
first task is done better than it is being done now we can 
hope to cope successfully with the increasingly complex prob- 
lems of the nation. But unless the second task is also per- 
formed more effectively that hope will not be realized be- 
cause our best trained men and women will look upon public 
service as a second-rate career. Upon the educational sys- 
tem rests a responsibility to reverse the forces which militate 
against the increased effectiveness of the public service. 

Elton Mayo in his studies of the problems of urban and 
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industrial environment suggests an answer as he describes 
the problem of education in these words: 








But what underlay all these things, as one sees it now, and what I 
believe is more important now for the youth of the country generally 
than the immediate difficulties due to the “depression,” and accountable 
not only for the symptomatic behavior mentioned here, but for the deep 
cynicism that seems to pervade both the universities and the secondary 
schools, is that youth, full of energy and idealism, finds no purpose. . . 
to which he can tie, and lacks, therefore, motivating power. 





Perhaps there is a constructive antidote for this attitude of 
apathy and despair. Perhaps our educational system by 
clarification of objectives and improvement of method and 
curricula can revitalize its contribution to progress. If 
our educational program can release in our youth a deeper 
interest in people, a sense of the problems of people and the 
forces which control them, we will have gone a long way to- 
ward the solution of these problems. To do this the institu- 
tions of our democracy must be made meaningful to a larger 
number. In the activities of the public service as it functions 
in the local, state, and national community there is an abund- 
ance of subject matter adaptable to the formal school curri- 
culum, to adult education groups, to the discussions in public 
forums. What better problems and subject matter can be 
found for the growing student to grapple with as he tests 
and develops his ability to analyze and to think his way 
through to his own conclusions. His practice material would 
be real and significant. ‘The efforts that have been made in 
this direction are producing significant results. Much more 
needs to be done. 

Let us hope that we can speedily outdistance the point of 
view expressed recently by a president of a board of educa- 
tion of a large city: ‘Academic freedom is a splendid the- 
ory, if by it you mean the freedom to teach academic, or es- 
sentially school subjects.” The inference that school sub- 
jects must avoid the subject matter of the human, social, and 
economic problems of our modern day cannot go unchal- 
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lenged if we are to make education and the public service an 
effective instrument in the hands of a democratic people. 

The problems encountered within a large public agency en- 
gaged in a multiple purpose program of great human sig- 
nificance are by no means a simple problem of getting people 
to work together harmoniously; the problem confronted in 
coordinating a large staff of people of varied professional 
backgrounds, training, and experiences as Gaus points out, 
“has its roots in the whole educational system, from the nurs- 
ery school to adult education, and its influence upon civic 
training.” 

The problems confronted in the nation at large are of sim- 
ilar character. The educational system has a heavy responsi- 
bility in preparing men and women who as public employees 
and as citizens can proceed more realistically and more co- 
operatively in finding a workable solution. 

In summary, I would suggest that you view the program of 
the Authority as a demonstration of broad educational ob- 
jective, of the workability of the democratic method in a most 
complex setting, and as a reference source of subject matter 
describing the efforts of government to meet national prob- 
lems. In viewing it and other federal programs as a source 
of educational subject matter it may suggest a way for edu- 
cation to increase the effectiveness of its function as an arm 
of the public service and as an agent of the people. 





Cultivating “Will-ful” Giving 
By ARCHIE M. PALMER 
. "HE maintenance of formal bequest programs is a com- 


paratively recent development in the field of college 

and university finance. Although from early colonial 
days the cause of higher education in this country has been ma- 
terially aided and encouraged by the generous action of inter- 
ested individuals who have made provision in their wills for 
the support of our colleges and universities, it was not until 
1924 that the systematic solicitation of bequests was fully rec- 
ognized as an effective instrument of fund raising and the first 
formal bequest program inaugurated. 


I 


Harvard, our oldest American college, which this year cel- 
ebrated the tercentenary of its founding, owes its inception, at 
least in part, to a gift by bequest. When John Harvard be- 
queathed to the contemplated “‘schoale or colledge’”’ his library 
and half his estate—a princely gift at the time—he indicated 
the potentialities of this form of giving. Many another col- 
lege owes its origin, as do Williams and Johns Hopkins, to 
money bequeathed by will. Without the generosity of far- 
sighted men and women, expressed in this way, the early de- 
velopment and continued maintenance and growth of many of 
our institutions of higher learning would not have been pos- 
sible. 

Many a college president has sought and secured support 
for his institution through legacies. In 1903 President Harris 
of Bucknell suggested to his board of trustees that the funds 
necessary for a proposed development program be sought in 
part through legacies, and during the remaining sixteen years 
of his presidency he encouraged the giving of money by will, 
recommended bequests in his public addresses, suggested them 
in circular letters to the alumni, and discussed such gifts in per- 
sonal interviews with men and women of means. Practically 
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every college campus bears eloquent testimony to the fact that 
many gifts have been made in this way. These bequests have 
resulted largely from the personal efforts of the college pres- 
ident, the appeals included in annual reports, and the inspiring 
influence of precedent and example. 

The first formal bequest program was established in 1924 
at Cornell. In that year the Cornellian Council, the official 
fund raising agency of the University, appointed a committee 
on bequests, headed by a prominent New York attorney and 
well-known alumnus. The idea originated with the vice chair- 
man of the University’s board of trustees, who had shortly be- 
fore successfully headed a campaign to raise a ten million dol- 
lar semi-centennial endowment fund and who had previously 
served as president of the Council. Believing that in the years 
to come Cornell might well expect to receive more money by be- 
quest than from all other sources combined, he recommended 
that a definite program be developed which would encourage 
alumni and other friends of the University to remember Cor- 
nell in their wills. 

During the past twelve years more than $6,000,000 have 
been bequeathed to Cornell. The Cornellian Council’s commit- 
tee on bequests has also been advised of wills written by per- 
sons still living which contain gifts to the University of at least 
$6,000,000 more. Many have made provision to leave some- 
thing to Cornell, in the form of direct gifts of cash, securities, 
real estate or other property, contingent bequests, living trusts, 
and annuities to care for loved ones during life, with the Uni- 
versity as ultimate beneficiary. And inquiries are constantly 
being received from lawyers and others as to how such testa- 
mentary gifts should be worded. Through the promotion of 
the bequest program there has been created among Cornell 
alumni and other friends of the University, a very definite be- 
quest-consciousness and also, it is believed, a greater Cornell- 
consciousness. 


II 


A bequest program may be defined as an organized effort de- 
signed to stimulate the alumni and other friends of a college 
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or university to make provision in the disposition of their es- 
tates for the support of the institution and the promotion of its 
service to society, by remembering the institution in their wills, 
by taking out insurance in its favor, by entering into annuity 
agreements, or by establishing living trusts which would ben- 
efit the institution upon or following the donor’s death. 

A survey of the present status of fund raising activities in 
American colleges and universities reveals that there are at 
the present time at least 30 institutions that have formal be- 
quest programs in operation, and many more that have similar 
undertakings in contemplation. With the exception of the one 
at Cornell, all the existing plans have had their inception dur- 
ing the past five or six years, and most of them have followed, 
in greater or less degree, the Cornell bequest program. At 
many other institutions attempts to cultivate “will-ful” giving 
are also being made by administrative officers, trustees, and 
other official representatives. 

There is no one best way of initiating and organizing a be- 
quest program. As is true in all other forms of fund raising, 
a great deal depends upon the local situation and the personal- 
ities concerned, both in launching the scheme and in determin- 
ing whether it shall function under the trustees, the administra- 
tion of the college, the general alumni association, or some 
other appropriate group. 

The initial impulse might, and very frequently does, come 
from the president of the institution; it might also come from 
the trustees or from some individual trustee, administrative 
officer, or interested alumnus. The plan might be the result 
of alumni action, either through an existing alumni organiza- 
tion or some interested group. It might be a natural out- 
growth of a progressive alumni fund program, or it might be 
just a normal development from experience with testamentary 
gift problems. However, whatever its origin and under what- 
ever auspices initiated, the bequest work, once launched, should 
receive full recognition as an integral part of the official fund 
raising program of the institution. 

There is no reason why a bequest program, properly con- 
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ceived and efficiently managed, should conflict in any way with 
an existing alumni fund or with any other money raising efforts 
by alumni groups and administrative officers of the institution. 
Experience clearly indicates that the adequate maintenance and 
development of a college or university requires a continuous 
fund raising program embracing the endeavors of all the 
various groups and agencies in a well coordinated whole. The 
bequest work should be part and parcel of the whole financial 
program and in many respects supplementary to the efforts to 
secure annual or current support gifts. A bequest program is 
not concerned with contributions to be paid during the lifetime 
of a donor, but rather with the perpetuation of regular support 
and annual giving. 

A desirable organization for the efficient execution of a for- 
mal bequest program comprises in its membership a leader or 
chairman, a small executive committee, and a large group of 
workers—lawyers, bankers and trust officers, insurance men, 
ministers, doctors, and others having possible professional re- 
lations with the problem. All the foregoing should be volun- 
teer workers, but in addition there should be an executive sec- 
retary or other professional director whose main function is to 
coordinate the various phases of the bequest work, to supervise 
the efforts of the volunteer workers, and to see that the be- 
quest activities conform to the general fund raising program of 
the institution. 

A bequest program requires vigorous and influential leader- 
ship. It should be headed by a person of prominence, wide ac- 
quaintance, and high standing, who by his association with the 
work confers on it some of his own prestige and high charac- 
ter, thereby endowing it with valuable good-will and confi- 
dence. The same applies to the personnel of the executive or 
other central directing committee and, in fact, to all the work- 
ers participating in the program. The success of the work is 
predicated on the inspiration and guidance of interested indi- 
viduals, not only familiar with and in favor of the project it- 
self but also acquainted with the legal and social implications. 
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The inception of the Cornell bequest program has already 
been mentioned; it is now one of the major activities of the 
Cornellian Council, coordinate in importance with the main- 
tenance of the Cornell Alumni Fund. The Cornell committee 
on bequests is composed of nearly a thousand Cornell lawyers, 
graduates of the University’s law school and other Cornellians 
who have entered the law after professional study elsewhere, 
located in all parts of the United States and in several foreign 
countries. The thought underlying the organization and ac- 
tivities of this committee is that clients frequently seek from 
practicing attorneys advice as to worthy beneficiaries of all 
forms of philanthropic gifts and bequests. If each Cornell 
lawyer’s mind is sufficiently attuned to the needs of the Univer- 
sity, he need not hesitate for an appropriate answer to such an 
inquiry. And, even if he never draws a will for a client, he at 
least has his own will to draw or to have drawn. The same is 
true of trust officers, insurance men, ministers, physicians, and 
others who are frequently consulted on such matters and who 
also have their own wills to make. The policies of the bequest 
committee are determined by the chairman and a small execu- 
tive committee composed of lawyers. The executive secretary 
of the Cornellian Council serves on the executive committee 
and is always ready to conduct correspondence with persons in- 
terested in any phase of the bequest program or of giving to 
Cornell. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, where a committee of the 
board of trustees is responsible for all financial promotion 
work, the bequest program was initiated through the office of 
the executive secretary of the University, the chairman of the 
trustees’ committee on promotion acting as organizing chair- 
man. Since 1930 the work has been conducted under an estates 
and wills committee composed of more than one hundred law- 
yers and bankers, located in all the principal communities in 
Ohio and in many of the larger cities outside that state. They 
are prepared to assist those who wish to make bequests to 
Ohio Wesleyan, to make sure that the purpose of such be- 
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quests will be of the greatest value to the University and to see 
that wills are so drawn that the bequests are valid. The work 
of the committee is supplemented by the services of a field man 
who devotes most of his time to its promotion. 

The University of Pennsylvania has a progress committee 
which follows up on estates in which the University may share 
and approaches individuals whose relatives have left bequests 
to the University or have mentioned the University in their 
wills. This committee approaches older alumni who have been 
giving to the University and asks them to endow their annual 
contributions by means of bequests. Other alumni are also 
asked to continue their benefactions to the University after 
their deaths by writing bequests into their wills. During the 
past four years a committee on bequests has been organized 
with an executive committee of five members whose function is 
to select the members of a general committee on university be- 
quests and also to act as a steering committee for the entire be- 
quest program, initiating activities and following them up to 
see that they are carried through to a successful conclusion. 
One of the five members is chairman, another is a vice chair- 
man representing the lawyers, and a third is a vice chairman 
representing the trust officers. The office of the University of 
Pennsylvania Fund serves as the executive office of the commit- 
tee. The committee on university bequests is essentially a 
working committee, composed of about 25 enthusiastic alumni 
divided into several groups on the basis of professional inter- 
ests. The function of one of these groups is to interview per- 
sonally the leading law firms and the trust officers in the Phil- 
adelphia area. Similarly a small medical committee is respon- 
sible for bringing general practitioners and specialists into this 
phase of the program. A subcommittee on insurance repre- 
sentatives has also been organized. Through the executive 
committee arrangements are made for the trustees of the Uni- 
versity and the officers and other key men in various alumni 
groups to take part by writing the University into their wills. 

In 1932, as part of “‘a plan to increase the financial stability 
of New York University,” a bequest foundation committee was 
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organized at that institution. The main committee consists of 
a chairman and 16 members representing the faculty, the ad- 
ministration, the alumni federation, and the various schools 
and colleges of the University. The school and college repre- 
sentatives are in turn chairmen of subcommittees of the alumni 
of their respective schools, and the plan contemplates that they 
will select a bequest executive from each of the classes, assign- 
ing a subcommittee member to work with, say, four or five of 
these bequest executives. An administrative officer of the Uni- 
versity serves as secretary of the bequest foundation commit- 
tee and persons desiring assistance in drafting or changing wills 
to include mention of New York University are advised to 
communicate with him. A special committee on ways and 
means, consisting of alumni of the law school, renders profes- 
sional assistance and considers aspects of the bequests program 
involving legal ethics. 

Until three or four years ago Northwestern University car- 
ried on no systematic plan to encourage bequests, but utilized 
various means to accomplish this purpose, such as personal con- 
tacts with wealthy individuals and general publicity in the pub- 
lic press, in its alumni magazine, and in the university publica- 
tions. A definite bequest program has now been developed, very 
similar to that at Cornell, and the results already attained il- 
lustrate the possibilities of a well-conceived, aggressive pro- 
gram. At Northwestern the trustees are concerned not only 
with governing the University, conserving its assets, and act- 
ing as watch dogs of its investments, but are also actively en- 
gaged in seeking funds for the institution. The nucleus of this 
latter activity is a committee on development composed of 19 
trustees which has a special subcommittee on bequests, whose 
responsibility is to encourage prospective donors to name 
Northwestern in their wills. The committee on development is 
constantly examining other methods of philanthropy such as 
the annuity contract, life insurance, estate pledges, transfer of 
property, and trust funds, and keeps in touch with attorneys, 
trust officers, bankers, and others who are likely to counsel in 
the final disposition of estates. 
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At Syracuse University a committee on bequests was or- 
ganized several years ago at the request of the chancellor of 
the University, and as rapidly as possible all Syracuse men who 
are members of the bar are being enrolled in the committee. 
The general plan, which is much like the one at Cornell, con- 
templates the inclusion of doctors and ministers. In taking 
this step to encourage bequests, Syracuse is not attempting any- 
thing new but is merely endeavoring to organize work already 
begun. Bequests to the University had been suggested many 
times in the past by Syracuse attorneys, and legacies are respon- 
sible for a large portion of the University’s present endow- 
ment. 

As part of its continuous program of raising funds Western 
Reserve University has organized a bequest program follow- 
ing more or less the lines of the one at Cornell. The organiza- 
tion consists of a chairman, an executive committee composed 
of eleven graduates of the law school, which develops plans 
and determines policies, an advisory committee consisting of 
the dean and at least one alumnus from each of the thirteen 
colleges of the University, which ascertains needs of the 
individual colleges and advises as to the ways and means of 
carrying on publicity concerning these needs, and a general 
committee of nearly 2,000 alumni, graduates of the law school 
as well as alumni of the undergraduate college who have en- 
tered the practice of law through study at other schools. To 
the general committee will be added alumni who are officials 
in the trust departments of banks, physicians, and members of 
other professions and businesses, and some non-alumni attor- 
neys practicing in greater Cleveland. 

While most of the more elaborately organized bequest pro- 
grams are to be found at the larger universities, several small 
liberal arts colleges have made considerable progress in this 
field. Their problem is naturally complicated by the fact that 
they do not have large groups of alumni graduated from their 
own law schools and other professional departments. Usually 
these smaller institutions have developed their bequest pro- 
grams in connection with some special fund raising campaign. 
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About five years ago as part of the centenary celebration at 
Haverford College a committee of lawyers and trust officers 
in Philadelphia was appointed which circularized other Haver- 
ford lawyers and trust officers elsewhere in the country and 
sent letters to all other Haverford alumni urging them to make 
provision for the college in their wills, regardless of how small 
the amount might be. Last year at Bucknell University a be- 
quest division of the University’s centennial commission was 
formed and a committee of more than two hundred 
Bucknell lawyers, bank representatives, and insurance men 
selected. Acting on the suggestion of an alumni committee, 
Allegheny College has launched a bequest program this 
year, and the board of trustees has made it a major 
financial project and joined with the alumni association 
in sponsoring it, appointing five members of the board 
to act with a similar number designated by the alumni 
association in bringing the program and its possibilities to 
the attention of the alumni and other friends of the College. 
Although it has done little in an organized way, Rollins Col- 
lege has maintained a program of personal solicitation on the 
part of certain of the college officers and several years ago 
joined with the other five Florida colleges in publishing a book- 
let, entitled ‘‘Endowing Florida’s Future,” in which were listed 
the needs of the six institutions and the ways in which they 
might be met through bequests. At Lafayette College an 
alumni committee, which had investigated the practices of 
other institutions, has recommended a definite bequest pro- 
gram; in the meantime the president of the college has been 
actively publicizing the importance of bequests as future 
sources of financial support for his own and other privately en- 
dowed institutions. 

The most extensive bequest activities among the women’s 
colleges are to be found at Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges, which 
are cooperating with the Alumnae Committee of Seven Col- 
leges. This committee has made remarkable progress, since 
its organization in 1932, in establishing firm and friendly re- 
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lations with lawyers and trust company officials in many places, 
as well as in generally educating the public as to the achieve- 
ments, needs, and inadequate endowment of women’s colleges. 
Mount Holyoke and Smith have been doing some additional 
cultivation of bequests independently. Mount Holyoke has 
been holding separate meetings in various large cities at which 
the particular needs of the College have been explained to the 
lawyers, trust officers, and insurance men cultivated by the gen- 
eral committee, and has also been making efforts to get its 
own alumnae to remember the College in their wills. The 
alumnae fund committee at Smith, soon after its revival in 
1927, set about the task of persuading those most closely con- 
cerned with the finances of the college to write Smith into 
their wills. Starting thus from the inside and working out, 
they planned to base a wider appeal to all alumnae on the ad- 
mirable example of the few. The depression slowed up the 
program to some extent, but in 1932 a selected number of 
lawyer and trust officer husbands of Smith alumnae, as well as 
alumnae themselves engaged in the practice of law and bank- 
ing, were invited definitely to aid in the “quest for bequests.” 

The trustees of Rutgers University, realizing the impor- 
tance of a bequest program, recently contributed a sum to fi- 
nance the office of an assistant to the president who is now in 
the process of organizing such a program. A start has been 
made with a booklet, entitled “Building Rutgers with a Will,” 
which was distributed to graduates of the University practic- 
inglaw. The trustees of Columbia University are also rapidly 
approaching an energetic bequest program, planning to start 
with a committee of lawyers, working in cooperation with the 
treasurer of the University, to enlarge the number of bequests 
carried by alumni in their wills. While the University of Chi- 
cago has not really had a definite bequest program, they have 
distributed two booklets on the subject to lawyers and trust 
officers and have mentioned the matter frequently in their 
alumni bulletin. Catholic University has also published a 
booklet featuring bequests, which was used in connection with 
a capital funds campaign launched several years ago. 
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Although their problem is slightly different from that of the 
privately endowed institutions, several of the state universities 
have recently become active in the solicitation of testamentary 
gifts. As part of its private financing program the University 
of North Carolina has established under its alumni loyalty 
fund a special bequest committee, composed of about four 
hundred lawyers and trust officers, to assist in promoting the 
plan. Their program is frankly modeled a great deal after 
the one at Cornell, but the bulk of the work is carried on by 
means of individual contacts and personal visits. The com- 
mittee is kept interested by means of frequent communications 
describing bequests which North Carolina alumni have written 
into their wills and those which various institutions have re- 
ceived from their alumni and other friends. The University 
of California does not have a formal bequest organization, but 
the attorney to the regents of the University maintains contact 
with the leading attorneys of the state in the furtherance of its 
bequest program; he advises them as to the proper forms to 
be used and frequently publishes articles in the alumni maga- 
zine on bequests and other gifts to the University. Similarly, 
at the University of Missouri the bequest program is carried 
on in an informal way by means of publicity in the alumni mag- 
azine and through circulars to the alumni. Several years ago 
in an effort to obtain adequate gifts to take care of both con- 
struction and maintenance, the University of Oregon published 
an attractive brochure, entitled “Investments in the Future of 
Oregon,” in which considerable space was given to the discus- 
sion of bequests and the proper form in which to make them. 


IV 


A bequest program naturally cannot become immediately ef- 
fective, but requires slow growth over a long period of time. 
It should be developed according to a well-conceived and well- 
formulated program divided into successive steps which should 
be initiated in the proper order as the opportune time arises. 
Such a procedure is preferable to attempting to launch all at 
once a comprehensive plan in which the activities are too 
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quickly spread over too large a field, with the inevitable danger 
of dissipating valuable effort. 

The ultimate results of the program will largely depend 
upon the persistence with which the successive steps are carried 
out. Therefore, whatever is undertaken should be executed 
thoroughly and with enthusiasm, with the exercise of the 
utmost tact at all times, both in presenting the program and in 
working out individual bequests. In dealing with prospective 
donors, bequests should be advocated not as substitutes for out- 
right gifts made during one’s lifetime, but rather as convenient 
ways in which to supplement and perpetuate present giving. 
Only through such a procedure in presenting the story and in 
stimulating bequests can the program become really effective. 

All promotional work should be so conducted that it will 
stimulate interest in the making of bequests and encourage pro- 
spective testators to seek advice and assistance in drawing wills 
including such bequests. At the same time special effort should 
be made to discover and to cultivate persons who, by reason 
of their present giving and other manifestations of interest in 
the institution, seem to be likely prospects. Their backgrounds, 
interests, and relations to the institution should be carefully 
studied and all possible data assembled and made a matter of 
record, so that when specific occasions arise such material can 
be used, either with the individuals themselves or with their 
professional advisers. 

As the giving of money, especially by will, is an intimate 
personal matter, all correspondence and other relations with a 
potential donor or his representative should be conducted tact- 
fully and in strict confidence. Information concerning the 
making of bequests very infrequently becomes a matter of 
public knowledge, but when it does, every effort should be 
made to sustain the interests of the testator. Whenever there 
is an intimation on the part of a prospective donor that he is 
considering making a bequest, the important thing is to ar- 
range as quickly as possible for the drawing of a will or the 
making of an appropriate codicil. It is a universal weakness 
of human nature to procrastinate in the drawing of one’s will; 
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all the good intentions in the world are of no avail unless ex- 
pressed in the required testamentary form. 

After the bequest has been received, full acknowledgment 
should be made, through the usual publicity channels and by 
direct recognition to the heirs. Such action serves not only as 
an expression of appreciation for the gift itself but also as a 
suggestion to the heirs and to others as to how such gifts can 
be made and of what importance they are in the life of the in- 
stitution. Another little thing which is all too frequently neg- 
lected, and which has very definite possibilities, is the practice 
of reporting periodically to the heirs on the uses to which the 
money received from the legacy is put. 

In stimulating gifts by bequest small as well as large be- 
quests should be encouraged. Many small gifts not only 
amount in the aggregate to a substantial sum, but also broaden 
the base on which our colleges and universities are built. If 
every alumnus. could be induced to remember his alma mater 
in his will to the extent of at least $100, or even make the in- 
stitution residuary legatee or remainderman after all other re- 
sponsibilities and obligations had been discharged, the finan- 
cial problems of the institutions would rapidly disappear. 

In maintaining interest in their bequest programs most in- 
stitutions keep in constant touch with committee members and 
other professional men on their lists, through correspondence, 
periodic reports on developments in the work, and announce- 
ments of significant bequests received. Personal contact is 
also used to stimulate active participation and cooperation, 
and in dealing both with members of bequest committees and 
with prospective donors. Attention has usually been called 
to the readiness of officers of the institutions to furnish infor- 
mation not given in printed literature and counsel as to rela- 
tive needs and the advisability of contemplated specific gifts 
and bequests. When clients are wondering what to do with 
residuary estates the attorneys are then in a position to sug- 
gest the consideration of that particular institution as worthy 
to be named as residuary legatee. Members of a bequest 
committee and lawyers generally cannot actively solicit be- 
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quests for an institution, but they can handle cases referred to 
them, directly or through arrangement with the institution. 
In all instances prospective donors should be advised to em- 
ploy legal assistance in the preparation of wills and in the 
addition of codicils; in the earlier stages of their bequest com- 
mittee work, several institutions offered free legal service, but 
experience proved the inexpediency of such a procedure and it 
has been discontinued. 

A well-balanced program of publicity should be pursued, 
rather than a haphazard or ill-conceived plan such as some 
institutions have employed. Results cannot be expected from 
the mailing out of a single bequest leaflet which has no con- 
nection with the general fund raising program of the institu- 
tion. Intelligent newspaper publicity, featuring the academic 
and scientific activities of the institution and the outstanding 
achievements of its various departments and of individual 
faculty members, can provide invaluable support to the be- 
quest program. Publicity media that can be used effectively 
in this connection include not only the public press and popu- 
lar magazines, but also alumni and student publications, edu- 
cational, legal, medical, and other professional journals, and 
direct mail promotional literature. 

As an integral part of their bequest programs a number of 
institutions have prepared, especially for distribution to attor- 
neys and trust officers as well as prospective donors, attractive 
brochures and other printed or multigraphed material de- 
signed to stimulate bequests and gifts. In addition to brief 
statements concerning the institutions and their contributions 
to society, these booklets have usually contained lists of spe- 
cific needs, the various methods of giving, the proper legal 
forms for bequests and other gifts, and tax data bearing on 
bequests and gifts to educational institutions, particularly the 
tax exemption features of such gifts. 

The significance of making bequests to educational institu- 
tions and the proper procedure to be followed can be, and 
have been, effectively presented to alumni and other prospec- 
tive donors at reunions, before meetings of national and divi- 
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sional alumni associations, local alumni clubs, and class gath- 
erings, through professional fraternities, especially those of 
the legal and medical groups, and at alumni meetings held in 
connection with national and state conventions of professional 
associations. Literature concerning a bequest program can 
be mailed to all professional alumni to advantage, especially 
lawyers, trust officers, insurance representatives, medical men, 
ministers, and others who are likely to be called upon to ad- 
vise in the disposition of wealth. It is also extremely desirable 
that announcement be made as to where detailed information 
and advice concerning the institution and ways of contributing 
to its support may be obtained, particularly where and how 
specific bequest problems may be discussed. It is important 
that this information be brought, directly and yet tactfully, to 
the attention of prospective testators and their advisers. 

In this connection Cornell uses to good advantage the col- 
umns of the Cornellian Council Bulletin, a four- to eight-page 
promotional medium which is sent gratis five or six times a 
year to more than 50,000 alumni and other friends of the Uni- 
versity. It is the present editorial policy of that publication 
that every issue shall contain some reference to bequests, 
either the announcement of recently received bequests, so pre- 
sented that they will be suggestive of ways in which money 
may be given to the University, or some news or editorial 
statement concerning the activities of the bequest program. In 
one issue a descriptive list of the University’s productive en- 
dowment funds, with the amounts aad names of the donors, 
was printed; this record of the sources of endowment income 
illustrated graphically the many ways in which investment had 
been made in the future of Cornell. Through its University 
Facts, a similar fund raising promotional medium, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina publicizes gifts not only to the Univer- 
sity but also to other institutions. 

It has been felt in the past that the making of wills and be- 
quests was a very delicate subject, one which should not be 
discussed in university and alumni publications. At the present 
time, however, many college catalogues, presidents’ reports, 
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and other official publications carry suggested bequest forms 
and information concerning such gifts. It is the experience at 
Cornell that the alumni do not resent the suggestion that the 
University will welcome bequests, and it is believed that the 
success of the Cornell bequest program has been due largely 
to the frequent articles and other references on the subject in 
the Cornellian Council Bulletin and other publications. 

Recognizing how federal and state income, gift, and inher- 
itance taxes favor gifts and bequests to colleges and universi- 
ties, several institutions have published articles and other per- 
tinent data on the subject for use in the promotion of their 
bequest activities. Through the courtesy of a lawyer member 
of its bequest committee, who had made an extensive study of 
the legal aspects of taxation, Cornell published in interview 
form in its Cornellian Council Bulletin last December, 
some of the more important implications of the bearing 
that such gifts have on an individual’s income tax liability 
and that of his estate. Several institutions have reproduced 
this material and others have prepared similar information 
for general use with prospective donors. Cornell proposes 
to publish each year in the Cornellian Council Bulletin further 
technical information, as part of its general publicity and pro- 
motional program. Duke University recently carried in its 
alumni magazine, as have other institutions, a discussion of 
the taxation of gifts under the Federal Revenue Act of 1935. 

A number of institutions employ suggestive slogans in their 
bequest literature. Cornell includes the slogan ‘Cornell: 
Greater Still—By Your Will,” in all its bequest publicity, and 
prints it in practically every issue of the Cornellian Council 
Bulletin as a runner across the bottom of the last page. Syra- 
cuse has as its slogan, “Syracuse University—Better By Be- 
quest.” Ohio Wesleyan uses two, “Your Will Is a Way” and 
“A Will To Build.” Bucknell has adopted “By Your Will, 
Bucknell Finer Still” ; and Rutgers, ‘Building Rutgers With A 
Will.” Although objectionable to an occasional alumnus, such 
slogans seem to possess definite merit when used year after 
year in publicity and promotional work. 
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Naturally, the adequate maintenance of an effective bequest 
program requires a considerable expenditure of both time 
and money. Such expenditure can be, and usually is, ab- 
sorbed by the various administrative units concerned, but 
whatever the expense may be, it should be looked upon as 
an investment in long-term institutional financing. It may 
be years before the effects of cultivation efforts are realized, 
and even then the results are not always readily discernible. 
Once a bequest program is launched it should be recognized 
as a regular function of the institution and conducted as such. 


V 


It is becoming increasingly evident that in the future, to 
an even greater extent than in the past, our colleges and 
universities will have to depend in large measure upon be- 
quests as a source of financial support. Formerly a few very 
wealthy philanthropists provided the major financial support 
of our institutions of higher learning. But as a result of 
changing economic conditions many of the sources of large 
contributions have dried up, and it will be many years, if 
ever, before the golden stream begins to flow again. There- 
fore, our colleges and universities must look to their alumni 
and other friends for the financial assistance to care for cap- 
ital needs as well as current operations. 

Last year the John Price Jones Corporation published a 
summary of gifts and capital amounts derived from bequests 
received during the four-year period 1930-34 by 28 colleges 
and universities—including men’s, women’s, and coeducational 
institutions—in which were listed, out of a total of $162.,- 
805,258 received by these institutions during the four-year 
period, $60,446,781 in bequests. A list of large individual 
donations, of $50,000 or more, published in the 1936 World 
Almanac, records a total of more than $32,500,000 received 
from bequests during 1935, of which nearly $13,000,000 was 
given to colleges and universities. The importance of this 
form of giving cannot be overemphasized. It is significant, 
for instance, that without any organized effort Harvard has 
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added to its endowment funds more than $26,000,000 re- 
ceived from bequests and that Yale lists almost $45,000,000 
in testamentary gifts among its trust funds. While there are 
no accurate statistics readily available of the total amount 
received through bequests by all our institutions of higher 
learning, the data given above are indicative of the possibili- 
ties of this form of giving. 

Some will say that the cultivation of bequests is a gloomy 
way of providing money for an institution. This is not true. 
Any man has a happier outlook on life when, through insur- 
ance, a trust, or bequest, he has provided for the future wel- 
fare of his family. The same is true in the college rela- 
tionship. Before long the bequest idea will take hold, and 
when it does, the financial problems of the American college 
will be well on the way to solution. Unquestionably the cul- 
tivation of “will-ful” giving through formal bequest pro- 
grams will contribute greatly to the realization of that end. 





The Tenure of State University 
Trustees 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


ROM time to time certain widely heralded occurrences in 
F the field of state-controlled higher education cause rever- 

berations which create interest in the relationships be- 
tween state university governing boards and their respective 
state governments. The president of our oldest and most re- 
nowned privately controlled university has recently intimated 
that the governmental structure for the control of state uni- 
versities may not always be entirely satisfactory in its present 
forms. ‘There is no reason to believe that human ingenuity in 
the social science field has been exhausted; and it is not only 
possible but probable that devices better than any now in use 
may be invented or adapted to the service of public control of 
higher education. A review of certain factors affecting the 
length of service of state university trustees, and the methods 
by which their tenure may be terminated, is not untimely. 


LENGTH OF TERM 


The terms of office of state university trustees range from 
three to sixteen years, with a median of six years. Three- 
year terms are provided for all members of the boards of 
trustees of Indiana University and Purdue University, and for 
the one trustee of the University of Maine who must be ap- 
pointed by the governor upon nomination by the alumni asso- 
ciation. Four years is the term of state university board 
members in Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Utah, and Virginia. Five years is 
the term in Idaho, and six years—the median length—occurs 
in sixteen states. Seven years is the term in Maine, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma; eight years in Arizona, Michigan, and North Car- 
olina; nine years in Maryland and Oregon; and ten years in 
Nevada. Twelve years is the term in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and for the Board of Regents of the University of the 
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State of New York. In Tennessee the term is fourteen years, 
and in California sixteen years. 

Almost universally the terms overlap in such a way that 
a complete change in the personnel of the board cannot 
ordinarily take place suddenly. For example, one of the nine 
members of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education is 
appointed each year for a term of nine years; and one regent 
in New York is elected annually for a term of twelve years. 
In other instances, as in California and Tennessee, two mem- 
bers are appointed every two years. 

Long and overlapping terms are thoroughly desirable, for 
this device is often an effective shield against the inroads of 
self-seeking politicians who attain temporary seats of power in 
other branches of the state government and attempt to seize 
control of the educational system for partisan or personal ad- 
vantage. Long and overlapping terms also are highly appro- 
priate for the members of a deliberative body charged with 
the function of long-range policy making which has already 
been demonstrated to be particularly important in the field of 
lay control of education. 

One objection sometimes advanced against long terms is 
that they tend to permit members of the board to grow old 
in the service, and eventually pack the board with superannu- 
ated members. That this contention is of little weight seems 
to be proved by the fact that there is little relation be- 
tween the length of term and the actual length of tenure of 
members on the board. For example, at the University of 
Chicago, where terms are for three years, the actual average 
tenure has been eleven and one-half years; while at Tulane 
University, where the term is for life, the average tenure has 
been twelve years. Studies of several institutions have in- 
dicated that the actual average tenure of trustees is invariably 
not far from twelve years, regardless of the length of term. 

It is possible to guard against unduly extended tenure by 
providing that members shall not be eligible to succeed them- 
selves. This restriction is not often applied to state university 
trustees, but Mississippi provides that members of the Board 
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of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning shall not 


be eligible to reappointment after having served one term of 
twelve years. 


FILLING OF VACANCIES 


Apart from vacancies occasioned by the expiration of terms, 
separations from the service may occur as the result of the 
death, resignation, or removal of members. Since the terms 
are generally long, and since several members are in service 
concurrently, vacancies from these causes happen with suffi- 
cient frequency to make the method of filling vacancies a mat- 
ter of importance. Commonly the statutes prescribe the mode 
to be used. Often the governor is empowered to appoint a 
new member to serve out any existing unexpired term, or at 
least to serve until the next session of the legislature, when 
the appointment may be confirmed or rejected by the senate. 

However, there are many interesting variations of this 
common practice. In Oregon, the law creating the State 
Board of Higher Education in 1929 provided that the senate 
should elect a committee on executive appointments, consist- 
ing of six members, and that any appointment to the board 
made in the interim between legislative sessions must be ap- 
proved by vote of four members of this committee, and fur- 
ther remain subject to confirmation by vote of two-thirds of 
the senate when that body is next thereafter convened. Mis- 
sissippi specifies that whenever the governor makes an appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy for the duration of an unexpired term on 
the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, he shall appoint one person from a list of two recom- 
mended for the vacancy by the State Board of Education. 

On account of inadvertence in the drafting of the statutes, 
the question of whether the governor can make a valid ap- 
pointment for the ensuing full term when a term expires be- 
tween legislative sessions, disregarding the requirement that 
regular appointments must be confirmed by the senate, has 
twice arisen. Under these circumstances the supreme court 
of Alabama held that the governor could make no appoint- 
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ment without the consent of the senate, even if this meant that 
one or more vacancies on the board must exist until the next 
session of the senate. This decision was based on the doc- 
trine, generally adhered to by American courts, that the chief 
executive of a state has no inherent powers, but only such au- 
thority as is conferred upon him expressly or by implication 
in the constitution or statutes. In fact, the governor’s inabil- 
ity to make appointments without the concurrence of the sen- 
ate did not result in any protracted vacancies on the board of 
trustees of the University of Alabama, because the constitu- 
tion contained a “‘hold-over clause,” directing that “said trus- 
tees . . . shall hold office for a term of six years, and until 
their successors shall be appointed and qualified.” 

Under similar circumstances the supreme court of South 
Dakota reached the opposite conclusion. Its decision was 
based partly upon the theory that it is contrary to public policy 
to allow an office to stand vacant for more than a minimum of 
time, and partly upon a constitutional provision to the effect 
that whenever any public office shall become vacant from any 
cause, and no mode of filling it is prescribed in the constitu- 
tion or statutes, the governor shall have power to fill the va- 
cancy. It should be added that there was no “hold-over 
clause” in South Dakota. Both the Alabama and South Da- 
kota cases occurred more than thirty years ago, and are now 
of little more than academic interest, because the statutes un- 
der which they arose have been amended in both states; but 
they serve to illustrate difficulties which may easily arise from 
lack of forethought in the drafting of statutes regulating the 
mode of appointment, terms, and tenure of governing board 
members. 


REMOVAL OF MEMBERS 


When a governing board is not created or perpetuated in 
the state constitution, but is merely a creature of the legisla- 
ture, its members may be removed en masse by a subsequent 
legislative act, and others appointed in their stead; or the leg- 
islature may abolish the board and create an entirely new and 
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different agency to govern the educational institution or sys- 
tem. The constitutionality of these procedures was twice up- 
held by the supreme court of Florida, when the legislature 
made sweeping changes in the control of state institutions of 
higher education in 1878 and in 1905. More recent examples 
of similar action have occurred in Mississippi (1910 and 
1932), Kansas (1913 and 1925), West Virginia (1909, 
1919, and 1927), North Dakota (1915 and 1919), Oregon 
(1929), North Carolina (1931), and Georgia (1931). 

The removal of individual members for absence, neglect, 
incapacity, misfeasance or malfeasance in office, or other 
cause, is everywhere a matter of importance for at least two 
reasons: (1) in order to insure that the personnel of the 
board shall be effective and that no member shall serve after 
he has become obviously unfit, the power of removal must 
exist; and (2) if the power of removal is given to the gover- 
nor without restraining safeguards, he may use it as a means 
of dominating the board, and thus nullify the protection ordi- 
narily afforded by long and overlapping terms. 


REMOVAL BY THE BOARD ITSELF 


The boards of trustees of privately controlled institutions 
frequently possess the power to remove their own members, 
either for specified causes or whenever they think the best in- 
terests of the institution require it; but this power rarely re- 
sides in state university governing boards. The most out- 
standing example of it is at the University of Arkansas, where 
the board of trustees is authorized to remove a member, for 
any cause deemed by it sufficient, by simple majority vote, pro- 
vided that not less than five trustees shall vote for the re- 
moval. This latter proviso simply means that a majority of 
the whole membership is required, for the board is composed 
of nine members. 

Tennessee provides that the state university board of trus- 
tees, when any member fails to attend three regular meetings 
in succession, may remove him and call on the governor to ap- 
point his successor; and that any member who has been found 
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to be interested financially in any contract affecting the uni- 
versity or to have procured the appointment of any rel- 
ative to a position in its employ shall be subject to removal 
either by the governor or by the board of trustees. Virginia 
specifies that when a member of the state university board 
fails to perform his duties for one year without showing suf- 
ficient cause to the board, the board shall record the fact and 
certify it to the governor, whereupon the office shall be vacant. 
Delaware stipulates that absence from three successive meet- 
ings of the state university trustees shall authorize the offend- 
ing trustee’s place to be vacated, unless the board itself shall 
otherwise specially direct. 

Vesting the power of removal in the board itself has cer- 
tain distinctive merits. It preserves the dignity and independ- 
ence of the board, and protects it from the danger of domina- 
tion by some external non-educational authority through mis- 
use of the power to remove members. Also, the members of 
the board are in a better position than any other authority to 
determine when one of their own members is incapacitated, 
grossly neglectful, or otherwise unfit. But, of course, if a 
majority of the members should enter into a corrupt con- 
spiracy, or determine to condone the nonfeasance or malfea- 
sance of a single member, the honest minority would be help- 
less to correct the situation if the removal power were vested 
solely in a majority of the board. 


REMOVAL BY THE GOVERNOR 


Commonly the power to remove governing board members 
for cause is entrusted to the governor, but hedged about with 
safeguards designed to prevent him from abusing it. These 
devices, as will appear presently, do not invariably achieve the 
desired result. Oregon provides that the governor may re- 
move any member of the State Board of Higher Education 
at any time for cause, after notice and public hearings; but not 
more than three members shall be removed within any period 
of four years, except for corrupt conduct in office. Iowa directs 
that the governor may remove any member of the State Board 
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of Education, with the approval of a majority of the senate, 
for malfeasance in office or for any cause which would render 
him ineligible for appointment or incapable or unfit to dis- 
charge his official duties. 

Idaho specifies gross immorality, malfeasance in office, and 
incompetence as causes for which the governor may remove 
a member of the State Board of Education and Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Idaho; and adds the proviso that 
no removal for personal or political reasons shall be valid 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the senate. This ap- 
parently sanctions removals for ulterior motives if the gov- 
ernor can induce two-thirds of the senators to go into collusion 
with him. Probably this was not precisely the legislative in- 
tent, which would rather seem to have been to interdict remov- 
als by the governor alone except in cases involving one of the 
three causes specified in the statute. 

Florida and North Dakota authorize the governor to re- 
move any appointive member of their respective boards for 
cause. No list of causes is specified, nor do the statutes direct 
in what manner the governor shall proceed to reach his con- 
clusions; but the procedure in such cases is well established by 
the common law, as will appear below. 


NECESSITY OF NOTICE AND HEARING 


Unless the statutes expressly provide that the removal may 
be summary, the courts uniformly hold that ex parte removals 
are invalid. In other words, it is necessary for the removing 
authority to notify the member whom he intends to remove, 
allow him a reasonable time in which to prepare a defense, 
and grant him a hearing on the charges specified in the orig- 
inal notice. The hearing need not be conducted with all the 
formality of a trial in a court of law, but the accused must be 
given reasonable opportunity to explain and defend his con- 
duct. At this hearing the removing authority acts in the capac- 
ity of a quasi-judicial tribunal, and its findings on matters of 
fact are final, but wherever the decision involves an interpre- 
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tation of law, as distinguished from a mere finding of a fact, 
it may be appealed to the courts. 

Thus if the decision is made arbitrarily or unreasonably, or 
is based on trivial or inconsequential causes, it will be reversed 
by the courts upon a proper showing thereof. Wherever the 
removal must be for cause, the common law is a mantle of 
protection for the member who may be unjustly accused. The 
greatest danger of misuse of the removal power is in situations 
where the statutes permit its summary exercise, as in the in- 
stance next to be described. 


MISUSE OF THE REMOVAL POWER 


One of the most flagrant recent cases of domination of a 
state university governing board by a headstrong governor in- 
volved the University of Washington in 1926. Determined 
to effect the dismissal of the president of the university de- 
spite his eleven years of conspicuously distinguished service, 
the governor found that this result could not be achieved with- 
out the removal of two of the seven members of the board of 
regents. 

An existing statute provided that “whenever the governor 
is satisfied that any officer not liable to impeachment has been 
guilty of misconduct or malfeasance in office or is incompetent, 
he may remove such officer by filing with the secretary of state 
an appropriate order accompanied by a statement showing his 
reasons.’ Purporting to act under authority of this statute, 
the governor filed orders removing the two regents, with no 
more than a mere declaration that they were in his judgment 
guilty of misconduct in office, and with no recital of any facts 
on which his conclusion might be based. The ousted regents 
sought relief in the courts, contending that the governor’s ac- 
tion did not constitute full compliance with the statute; but 
the supreme court, by a vote of five to eight, held that the 
governor's orders of removal were lawful and must stand as 
final. 

The opinion of the three dissenting justices, which seems 
incontestably sound, was based chiefly upon two considera- 
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tions: (1) A proper interpretation of the words of the statute 
requires that the governor should state in his order the facts 
upon which he bases his decision. This would protect the 
holders of public office from arbitrary removal without stated 
cause, and would thus powerfully operate to raise the morale 
of the state’s administrative organization. It would also pro- 
tect the governor to some extent from the charge that his re- 
movals had not been made in good faith. (2) Although the 
determination of the existence of a fact by the executive is not 
subject to review by the courts, the executive’s determination 
of a legal conclusion derived from such fact is subject to judi- 
cial review, because the executive in formulating such a conclu- 
sion is acting quasi-judicially and functioning as an inferior 
tribunal from whose decisions a right of appeal to the courts 
should exist, to determine whether he has acted within his 
proper jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of the statute permitting summary 
removals, and a peculiarly indefensible decision by a divided 
court, the governor’s high-handed action was sustained, his 
domination of the board of regents was made possible, the 
dismissal of the president of the university was effected, and 
higher education in the state of Washington was dealt a blow 
from which it may not recover for a generation. 

Many years earlier a bitter controversy raged around the 
removal of two of the regents of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan. The issues are somewhat ob- 
scured, but the record of the case is of interest on account of 
certain trenchant observations made by some of the judges 
before whom it was reviewed in the course of extensive litiga- 
tion. A statute authorized the governor to suspend the re- 
gents and order an investigation of their conduct by a com- 
mittee of five members of the legislature. He could then dis- 
miss or reinstate them “‘according to the findings of said com- 
mittee.’”’ Such a committee, appointed to investigate the re- 
gents, submitted a report signed by four of its members, find- 
ing that two of the regents had been guilty of certain gross ir- 
regularities in connection with their duties. Thereupon the 
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governor removed the two regents and appointed others in 
their stead. 


The appellate court ordered the reinstatement of the two 
regents on account of certain irregularities in the procedure of 


the investigating committee, and discussed the public policy 
involved in an eloquent paragraph: 


The reputation of a citizen of the state, holding an office, ought not to 
be besmirched, a stigma of reproach fixed to it, and the citizen deprived 
of a valuable right, except for some serious misfeasance or nonfeasance 
in respect to his office, or some conduct of immorality that renders him 
unfit for its performance; otherwise, honorable men would be deterred 
from accepting an office, and serving the state to its best interests. The 
state would be deprived of the services of its best citizens, and its inter- 
ests turned over to political adventurers and speculators in public office. 


The decision of the appellate court was reversed by the su- 
preme court, which held that the evidence was sufficient to 
justify the order of removal, and that small irregularities in 
the investigation and report were of no consequence. How- 
ever, the chief justice dissented from the opinion of his col- 
leagues, and wrote a blistering denunciation of the intrusion of 
political partisanship into the control of higher education: 


These charges are trivial. They were made and prosecuted, as every- 
body knows, for the purpose of ousting the officers named and thereby 
gaining political control of one of the educational institutions of the 
state. They were made and prosecuted in that spirit of malignant 
partisanship which is the curse of American politics, and they do but 
provoke a retaliatory assault when the trembling balance of political 
majorities in this state shall go the other way. They were made and 
prosecuted to subserve the ends of office for politicians and not of educa- 
tion for the youth. Similar charges and proceedings by the office-seekers 
of my party shall never have countenance by me, nor will I be deterred 
from denouncing those made and conducted by political opponents as 
causeless, wicked, and despicable. 


Whatever may have been the merits of the case, long since 
obscured by the passage of time, it at least served to call 
forth from the venerable chief justice a polemic masterpiece! 
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REMOVAL BY IMPEACHMENT 






















Every state except Oregon provides for the removal of the 
principal state officers by a process of impeachment, generally 
closely similar to the impeachment procedure for federal off- 
cers specified in the United States Constitution. In several 
states members of educational governing boards have been 
held not to be “‘state officers” within the meaning of the con- 
stitutional provisions for removal by impeachment. However, 
members of the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Mississippi are expressly subject to im- 
peachment in the same manner as other civil officers of the 
state; and the only other process provided for their removal 
is conviction in court of willful neglect or misconduct in office. 

Impeachment is everywhere a cumbersome and time-con- 
suming process, seldom used and very rarely resulting in ac- 
tual removal from office. For this reason it is often thought 
not appropriately applicable to governing board members. 
But it is suited to state officers of high dignity and independ- 
ence; and what officers are more deserving of this status than 
those charged with forming the educational policy of the 
state? 


DANGERS IN THE POWER OF SUMMARY REMOVAL 
















Experience in the state of Washington and elsewhere has 
amply demonstrated that the existence of the power of sum- 
mary removal is a constant threat to the integrity of a govern- 
ing board. This power may be used to destroy the fruits of 
years of constructive statesmanship, and place the control of 
the board in the hands of a political clique. Long and over- 
lapping terms are of no avail as safeguards of the board’s 
independence, if the power of removal is not carefully 
restricted. 

It is far better that the statutes should be entirely silent on 
the subject than that they should provide for some summary 
process; for, as has been shown, when the statutes are silent 
the courts will not sanction ex parte removals. 
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The theory that the governor should be given full authority 
and responsibility in the state administration requires that he 
shall possess power to remove administrative officers in the 
departments which may be placed directly under his control. 
But no one pretends that any governor is or can be made fully 
responsible for the control of state-supported higher educa- 
tion. The idea is repugnant to the whole history of higher 
education in the United States. Every state has set up one or 
more collegial governing bodies having overlapping terms, 
with the express purpose of making higher educational policy 
immune from and independent of the fluctuating fortunes of 
partisan politicians. The salutary movement toward central- 
ization of chaotic state administrations in the hands of the 
governor cannot wisely be extended to embrace the control of 
education. 

Granting that educational control properly belongs to lay 
boards having continuity of personnel and possessing independ- 
ence from partisan interference, it seems well that the power 
to remove their members should be withheld entirely from 
the governor or any other executive officer. As herein indicat- 
ed, there are other ways by which it may be provided for with 
less likelihood of abuse. Members may be made removable 
by the board itself, or by conviction in court, or by impeach- 
ment. None of these methods is likely to result in removals 
for trivial or unworthy causes; but each of them is workable, 
as well as compatible with the dignity of the office. 
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the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


TT HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The autumn meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Council was held in Washington, D. C. on October 21, 1936. 
The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education had 
met the two preceding days in New York City. 

The Executive Committee accepted the application of 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia, for institutional 
membership. This increased the institutional membership to 
326 and the total membership of the Council to 383. 

On the recommendation of President George F. Zook, the 
Executive Committee changed the title of Associate Director 
to Vice President to make it conform to the terminology of the 
Council. 

Vice President C. S. Marsh was appointed editor of THE 
EDUCATIONAL REcoRD and assumes his new duties with this 
issue. Dr. Marsh was also named editor of all publications, 
while Mr. Donald J. Shank was chosen as assistant editor and 
business manager of publications. A Committee on Editorial 
Policy was named to consider the publication problems of the 
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Council: President D. A. Robertson of Goucher College, 
chairman, Dean H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, 
and Mr. W. D. Boutwell, chief of the editorial division of the 
United States Office of Education. 


FirtTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Educational Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
and the Cooperative Test Service of the Council, the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, met in New York City on October 29 and 30, 
1936. The conference was the largest of these meetings, all 
of which have been directed by Dr. Ben D. Wood, director of 
the Cooperative Test Service. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence have been published by the Council as a supplement to 
the October issue of the REcorD and are for sale at fifty cents 
a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 


The American Council on Education was one of the 18 
national organizations which sponsored the First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting in Washington on 
December 10, 11, and 12, 1936. More than 700 individ- 
uals registered for the general meetings and the 22 confer- 
ence sections devoted to special aspects of radio broadcast- 
ing. Dr. Zook and Dr. Marsh were, respectively, chair- 
man and executive secretary of the committee in charge of 
the conference. 

Among the speakers who appeared on the general pro- 
gram were: The Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior; His Excellency, M. André de Laboulaye, the ambas- 
sador of France; Mr. David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Mr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, President William Mather Lewis, 
Dean H. W. Odum, and Professor A. N. Holcombe. 
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The University of Chicago Press will publish the proceed- 
ings. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN NATIONS 


The officers of the Council entertained the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of 14 foreign nations maintaining embassies in 
Washington at luncheon on November 12, 1936. With rep- 
resentatives of the Department of State and the Office of 
Education, the group discussed problems related to the 
American educational system, such as state educational sys- 
tems, accredited colleges and universities, and licensure. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


An advisory committee to the Financial Advisory Service 
was authorized by the Executive Committee at its October 
meeting. The committee is composed of 


Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois, Chairman 

J. Harvey Cain, Catholic University of America 
John C. Christensen, University of Michigan 

E. S. Erwin, Stanford University 

H. S. Ford, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John Dale Russell, University of Chicago 

John L. Seaton, Albion College 

W. E. Wagoner, Ball State Teachers College 


Mr. George E. Van Dyke, former technical associate of 
the Service, resigned on December 1, 1936, to accept an ap- 
pointment at the Case School of Applied Science. Mr. John 
B. Goodwin, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, was named in his 


place. Mr. A. Robert Seass has been appointed as research 
assistant. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE TESTING LEADERS 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance sponsored 
a conference of a number of leaders of state testing programs 
in New York City on October 28, 1936, to discuss their 


common problems and to suggest means by which a central 
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agency could assist various state programs. ‘Thirteen lead- 
ing state testing programs were represented at the conference. 


MorIion PicTruRES IN EDUCATION 


Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of Duke University and Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College at Clarion, has been named 
associate in motion picture education. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
president of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has been added to the membership of the committee 
supervising this project. 


History AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


The third edition of The American Council on Education: 
History and Activities was published in November and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Council and other interested. 
individuals. This is the descriptive pamphlet which in- 
terprets the work of the Council. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to the offices of the Council, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


BusINEss EDUCATION 


The President and Vice President of the Council met in 
conference with a group of deans of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness on November 23 and 24, 1936, at Princeton, New Jersey, 
to discuss means by which the Council may assist the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business to further plans for a 
study of business education. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Under the sponsorship of the Committee on Standards, 
Dr. Raymond Walters, chairman of that committee, held a 
conference at the Palmer House, Chicago, on December 28 
to which came several representatives from each of the 
professions of dentistry, engineering, law, and medicine to 
discuss educational problems common to the several profes- 
sions. The Chairman and the Vice President of the Council 
attended. 
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CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented by its administrative 
oficers at the following meetings since October: 


Association of Urban Universities, Detroit, Michigan 

Cleveland Conference, Chicago, Illinois 

Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois 

Fifth Educational Conference, New York City 

First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Horace Mann Centennial Celebration, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Illinois High School Conference, Urbana, Illinois 

National Council of Chief State School Officers, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

National Education Association 1938 Yearbook Commission, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

State University Association, Washington, D. C. 





